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Chapter  I 


THE  FACE  OF  THE  PROVINCE 

Before  we  begin  the  long  and  interesting  story  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  province  of  Quebec  since  the  white  man 
first  saw  it,  we  should  know  something  about  the  country  itself. 
What  people  do  always  has  some  relation  to  the  place  in 
which  they  live;  and  very  often  in  the  long  record  that  we 
call  history,  great  events  have  depended  upon  the  fact  that 
some  people  have  lived  amid  hills  and  mountains  while  others 
dwelt  on  plains,  some  in  cold  northern  regions  and  others  in 
moist,  warm  lands.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  geography  and 
history  should  always  be  studied  together.  In  schools  to-day 
these  two  subjects  are  called  the  social  sciences,  as  they  both 
deal  with  the  way  in  which  people  live  together  in  this  wonder- 
ful world  of  ours. 

The  part  of  Canada  known  as  the  Province  of  Quebec 
stretches  from  the  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  border 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  This  is  a very  large  block  of  land 
containing  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  It  is 
more  than  six  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  France,  with  which  its  early 
history  is  closely  linked. 

Long  before  man  appeared  in  it,  this  country  suffered  some 
very  great  changes.  As  the  earth’s  surface  shrank,  and  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  did  their  work,  mountains  arose;  deep  canyons, 
like  the  Saguenay,  opened;  river  courses  were  shaped  and 
changed;  lakes  appeared  and  then  vanished.  No  man  saw 
these  things  happen;  yet  we  learn  about  them  as  we  examine 
the  land.  The  record  is  plainly  written  there  for  those  who 
can  read  it. 
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NATURAL  DIVISIONS 


APPALACHIAN  REGION 


The  scratches  are  caused  by  hard  stones  held  by  the  retreating  glacial  ice. 
(Geological  Survey  photo.) 


Just  before  the  country  took  its  present  form,  a strange 
thing  happened.  The  ice  from  the.  north  spread  like  a great 
sheet,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  until  it  covered  the  whole  land. 
There  it  lay  for  many  centuries.  When  it  finally  melted  and 
the  land  appeared  again,  it  was  in  much  the  form  that  we 
now  know.  Even  to-day,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Eastern  Townships,  one  may  find  rocks  that  bear  strange 
scratches  and  markings  as  a result  of  the  rough  treatment  they 
received  when  the  great  ice  sheet  was  advancing  or  retreating. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country 
appeared  or  where  they  came  from,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
their  earlier  home  was  in  Asia  and  that  they  crossed  by  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  Indians  are  a people  without  a history, 
and  so  we  have  no  record  of  their  past;  nor  do  we  know  what 
the  land  was  like  when  they  first  lived  in  it. 

When  white  men  later  explored  the  country,  they  found 
that  it  had  three  great  natural  divisions.  The  first  of  these 
was  a vast  region  between  the  Laurentian  Mountains  and  the 
far  northern  edge  of  the  province.  This  is  known  as  the 
Laurentian  Plateau,  or  more  commonly  as  the  Canadian  Shield; 
it  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Across  it 
stretches  a watershed,  from  which  great  rivers  flow  north  and 
south.  Many  of  these  rivers  run  swiftly  and  now  supply  the 
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Perce,  a beauty  spot  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  The  great  rock  is  288  feet  high 
at  its  peak,  300  feet  through  at  its  greatest  width,  and  1 500  feet  long.  The  island 
in  the  background  is  Bonaventure  Island,  a famous  bird  sanctuary,  used  chiefly 
by  gannets,  gulls,  and  cormorants. 

electric  power  that  turns  the  wheels  in  our  faetories  and  lights 
our  homes  and  streets.  Mueh  of  this  area  is  eovered  with  great 
forests  in  which  fur-bearing  animals  roam.  The  trade  in  furs 
has  an  important  plaee  in  our  history,  while  water-power  has 
had  mueh  to  do  with  the  growth  of  our  industries. 

The  second  region  is  called  the  St.  Lawrenee  Lowland 
Plain.  It  contains  about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and  is 
shaped  like  a triangle  with  its  points  at  Quebee,  Lake  Champ- 
lain, and  Ottawa.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  runs  through  it, 
joined  from  the  south  by  the  Riehelieu.  This  is  a fruitful 
plain,  largely  cultivated,  and  in  its  great  cities  and  many  towns 
and  villages  live  most  of  the  people  of  the  provinee.  It  was  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  the  first  settlements  of  white  men 
were  made,  and  most  of  our  history  is  eonneeted  with  it.  The 
Riehelieu  River  was  the  ehief  way  into  Canada  from  the  south, 
and  so  mueh  has  happened  along  its  course  that  it  has  been 
described  as  “liquid  history.” 

The  rest  of  the  provinee,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  the  tip  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  is  the  third  section.  It  is  often 
called  the  Appalaehian  Region,  from  the  name  of  the  low 
mountain  range  that  crosses  it.  It  contains  much  of  the  rieh 
farming  area  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  Nature  has  played  a 
strange  trick  in  this  region,  for  aeross  it  runs  a belt  of  roek 
whieh  is  different  from  the  roek  of  the  mountain  range  in  that 
it  has  been  formed  by  the  melting  together  of  softer  roeks 
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through  the  great  heat  from  early  voleanoes.  In  this  belt  are 
Mount  Orford  and  beautiful  Owl’s  Head,  rising  above  Lake 
Memphramagog.  Further  east  the  same  belt  has  brought 
wealth  to  the  province  by  providing  one  of  the  world’s  chief 
supplies  of  asbestos. 

Since  its  history  began,  the  province  of  Quebec  has  changed 
but  little  in  its  general  form.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
have  been  brought  about  by  man’s  work  rather  than  by  nature. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  our  history  the  roads  were 
few  and  usually  short.  The  rivers  took  the  place  of  roads,  and 
settlements  grew  up  on  their  banks.  They  were  also  the  routes 
for  trade;  it  was  in  heavily  loaded  canoes,  not  in  trains  or 
waggons,  that  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  to  the  trading  posts. 
We  often  think  of  rivers  as  separating  people,  but  history  shows 
that  more  often  they  are  the  means  whereby  people  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another. 

If  you  examine  a map  of  this  province,  you  will  see  that 
the  great  St.  Lawrence  River  divides  it  into  two  parts,  as  it 
flows  proudly  to  the  sea.  At  Montreal  Island  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ottawa,  which,  with  its  main  tributaries,  the  Gatineau  and 
the  Lievre,  comes  from  the  forests  of  the  north.  At  Three 
Rivers  the  dark  waters  of  another  northern  river,  the  St.  Maurice, 
mingle  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  greater  stream.  From  the 
south  comes  the  swift  flowing  Richelieu,  which  opens  a way 
to  Lake  Champlain  and  to  a river  system  that  reaches  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  many  hundreds  of  miles  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Some  distance  below  the  city  of  Quebec  is  the 
mighty  fiord  of  the  Saguenay,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  St.  John  and  still  greater  lakes  further  north. 

The  early  history  of  this  province  is  closely  linked  with  these 
rivers.  The  Ottawa  was  the  river  of  the  fur  trade,  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  the  main  highway  of  New  France,  and  the 
Richelieu  was  the  river  of  peril  by  which  hostile  Indians  and 
later  the  British  from  New  England  found  their  way  to  the 
French  settlements. 
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THE  EARLIEST  PEOPLE  IN  QUEBEC 

When  we  travel  through  the  country  in  the  fair  days  of 
summer  and  see  the  houses  by  the  roadside  and  the  farmers  in 
the  fields,  or  when  we  pass  through  busy  little  towns  or  crowded 
cities,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  this  province  was  always  like  it 
is  to-day.  We  think  of  it  as  peopled  by  happy,  hard-working 
folk  like  ourselves.  And  when  we  go  to  lake  or  mountain  for 
our  holiday  in  the  summer,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
were  always  good  roads  along  which  people  travelled  as  we  do 
to  country  homes  or  lakeshore  hotels.  This,  however,  is  a great 
mistake. 

Forest-covered  hills,  lovely  lakes  hidden  among  them,  and 
swift-flowing  rivers  have  always  been  here,  for  nature  changes 
very  slowly.  But  there  were  no  roads,  no  houses,  no  towns, 
and  no  people  like  ourselves  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  until 
a few  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  white  man  to  sail  up  our 
great  St.  Lawrence  River  made  his  journey  in  1534.  For 
countless  years  before  that  time  there  had  been  people  in  this 
country,  but  they  were  very  different  from  us.  They  had  dark 
skins,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  most  of  the  things  that  we 
think  are  important.  There  were  not  very  many  of  them, 
and  they  moved  about  the  pathways  of  the 
forests,  guiding  themselves  by  their  won- 
derful knowledge  of  trees,  plants,  winds, 
and  sun,  or  journeying  silently  up  and 
down  the  rivers  in  frail  birch-bark  canoes. 

These  people  were  called  Indians  by 
the  men  who  first  saw  them.  This  was 
not  their  name  for  themselves.  So  far  as 


A group  of  Indian  chiefs.  Notice  their  dress  and  their  weapons.  The  pipe  in 
the  hand  of  the  seated  chief  is  the  symbol  of  peace. 


we  know,  they  had  no  name  for  their  Tace  as  a whole.  They 
called  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  group  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  tribal  names  were  usually  long,  and  they 
sound  very  strange  to  us.  For  example,  there  were  Algonquins, 
Montagnais,  Micmacs,  and  Iroquois  in  this  part  of  Canada. 
The  name  Indian  is  interesting,  however,  beeause  it  was  first 
given  to  the  strange  people  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus,  who 
thought  that  he  had  reached  India.  He  did  not  know  that 
India  was  ten  thousand  miles  away  and  that  he  had  to  pass  a 
continent  and  cross  a wide  ocean  before  he  could  land  on 
India’s  shores. 

We  know  a good  deal  about  the  Indians,  their  ways  of  life 
and  their  ideas.  Much  of  this  knowledge  we  owe  to  early 
explorers  and  travellers  who  were  deeply  interested  in  all  they 
saw  and  wrote  about  it  in  their  journals  and  other  records. 
But  we  owe  a still  greater  debt  to  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  lived  and  worked  among  the  Indians.  They  were  highly 
educated  men,  who  loved  their  dark-skinned  converts.  Love 
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always  opens  a way  to  the  heart,  particularly  to  the  heart  of 
the  savage.  The  Indians  told  the  missionaries  many  things 
about  themselves,  and  these  facts,  as  well  as  those  they  observed 
for  themselves,  the  missionaries  recorded  faithfully  in  the  letters 
they  wrote  to  the  head  of  their  order  in  Paris.  These  interesting 
letters  are  called  the  Jesuit  Relations.  They  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  some  day  you  should  read  some  of  them  to 
learn  exactly  how  the  Indians  lived  and  acted  and  thought. 

It  is  likely  that  very  many  years  ago  the  Indians  came  to 
this  continent  from  Asia,  because  in  some  respects  they  look 
like  the  people  of  But  that  happened  so  long  ago  that 

no  record  of  it  has  ever  been  found.  It  is  written  only  in  their 
faces,  their  hair,  and  the  dark  colour  of  their  skin. 

The  Indians  are  often  called  red  men;  this  is  the  term  used 
for  them  in  many  exciting  stories  for  young  people.  A great 
American  writer,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  has  told  us  much 
about  the  Indians  in  his  famous  adventure  stories.  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  The  Pathfinders,  The  Deerslayer,  and  The  Prairie. 

The  Indians  did  not  live  like  civilized  people.  They  rarely 
had  settled  homes.  They  moved  about  the  forests  and  dwelt 
in  wigwams  or  shelters,  wherever  they  happened  to  be.  Their 
constant  movement  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  depended 
both  for  food  and  for  clothing  largely  upon  the  animals  that 
they  could  catch  with  snares  or  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows. 
They  therefore  had  to  follow  the  animals  wherever  they  went. 
They  often  used  the  rivers  and  lakes  as  we  use  roads,  and  they 
became  very  skilful  in  paddling  their  light  birch-bark  canoes, 
not  only  on  smooth  water  but  often  down  swift  streams  and 
through  dangerous  rapids  where  a single  wrong  movement  of 
the  paddle  would  have  upset  the  canoe  and  probably  have  meant 
death  to  the  people  in  it. 

There  was  no  single  Indian  nation.  The  native  population 
was  broken  up  into  a great  many  tribes,  each  following  a chief 
chosen  for  his  skill  or  bravery.  When  any  important  matter 
had  to  be  decided,  such  as  whether ‘to  remain  at  peace  or  to 
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make  war  upon  other  tribes, 
the  chief  would  call  together 
all  the  leading  men  of  the 
tribe,  and  they  would  hold  a 
pow-wow  or  conference  to- 
gether. These  meetings  some- 
times lasted  for  a long  time, 
as  the  Indians  loved  to  talk 
and  often  made  long  speeches 
full  of  references  to  sun  and 
moon,  mountain  and  stream, 
and  all  the  forces  of  nature 
that  they  knew  so  well.  In 
his  poem  “The  Song  of  Hia- 
watha,” Longfellow  describes 
how  the  Indians  talked  as 
they  gathered  around  their 
council  fires  and  in  other 
places.  Thus  Chibiabos,  the 
Indian  singer,  sang  of  Minne- 
haha, the  bride  of  Hiawatha: 


An  Indian  medicine  man.  Among 
Indians  and  other  savage  peoples  the 
medicine  man  was  believed  to  have 
supernatural  powers  and  to  cause 
injuries  or  effect  cures  by  magical 
means. 


When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved, 

Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened. 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 
Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters. 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us. 

But  I lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me. 


The  Indians  worshipped  nature.  All  the  strange  forces  that 
they  could  not  understand  they  thought  were  spirits,  the  strong 
east  wind  and  the  cold  wind  from  the  north,  the  warm  air  from 
the  south  and  the  soft,  gentle  breezes  from  the  west.  They 
believed  there  were  also  spirits  that  made  the  grass  and  the 
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The  bow  and  arrow  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  Indian  hunters. 

flowers  grow  and  that  filled  the  husk  of  the  eorn.  But  behind 
all  these  spirits  they  believed  there  was  an  all-powerful  being, 
the  Great  Manitou  or  Master  of  Life,  from  whom  all  living 
things  finally  eame. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  savages 
and  were  often  very  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  one  another  and 
especially  of  their  enemies.  They  enjoyed  making  their 
enemies  suffer.  After  a fight  or  a massacre  they  scalped  their 
victims.  The  number  of  dried  scalps  that  hung  from  their 
belts  was  a source  of  great  pride  to  them.  The  early  settlers 
in  this  country  learned  to  dread  unfriendly  Indians,  who,  one  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  said,  “approach  like  foxes,  attack  like 
lions,  and  fly  away  like  birds.’’ 

Such  were  the  people  who  lived  in  this  country  of  ours 
long  ago,  and  who  looked  with  wonder  and  fear  at  the  ships 
that  brought  across  the  seas  and  up  the  great  river  the  white  men 
who  were  to  occupy  their  land  and,  after  many  years  of  adven- 
ture and  toil,  were  to  make  of  it  the  province  of  Quebec. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 

We  FIRST  HEAR  of  this  country  in  a famous  northern  saga 
or  story  in  verse,  probably  written  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  known  as  The  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  It  tells  a strange  and 
stirring  story  of  events  that  happened  some  three  hundred 
years  earlier. 

About  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  preparing 
to  invade  England,  some  bold  Vikings,  blown  off  their  course 
by  North  Atlantic  gales,  first  saw  the  shores  of  the  western 
world.  They  returned  to  a Viking  settlement  in  southern 
Greenland  and  told  their  countrymen  about  their  experiences. 
A little  later  some  of  these  same  sea-rovers  decided  to  see  the 
new  land  for  themselves.  Under  the  leadership  of  Leif,  son  of 
Eric  the  Red,  they  sailed  southward  in  their  small  vessels,  and 
in  due  course  reached  a rocky  coast,  with  few  trees  and  little 
vegetation  of  any  kind.  They  called  it  Helluland  (rocky  land). 
It  is  generally  thought  that  this  barren  land  was  Labrador, 
and  if  so,  these  Vikings  were  the  first  white  visitors  to  our  shores. 
They  sailed  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  they 
named  Vinland,  and  then  returned  home.  No  further  attempt 
to  explore  this  new  world  was  made  for  over  four  hundred  years. 

These  four  hundred  years  included  one  of  the  most  famous 
periods  in  the  world’s  history.  In  this  period,  which  is  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  the  European  nations  suddenly  discovered 
the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived 
and  found  that  it  was  a vaster  place  than  their  fathers  had 
thought.  Bold  sailors  who  ventured  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  brought  back  stories  of  strange  things  that  they  had  seen, 
and  soon  the  desire  for  adventure  and  exploration  spread  like 
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The  Vikings  or  sea  rovers  came  chiefly  from  Scandinavia  and  Iceland  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 


a fever  through  Europe.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
Genoese  sea  captain  in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovered  America. 
Four  years  later  John  Cabot,  also  a Genoese,  was  commissioned 
by  Henry  VII  to  sail  westward  and  claim  some  of  the  new 
world  for  England.  We  do  not  know  exactly  where  he  landed, 
although  it  is  thought  to  have  been  in  Gape  Breton;  but  he 
certainly  sailed  over  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  for  he 
brought  back  word  of  a sea  so  full  of  fish  that  they  could  be 
taken  out  by  baskets. 

Bold  adventurers  from  other  lands  followed,  but  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  reached  Canada,  unless  it  was  a Portuguese 
named  Caspar  Corte  Real,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  by  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  But  we  know  very  little  about  his 
discoveries,  for  he  never  returned  to  Europe.  What  infor- 
mation we  have  regarding  his  expedition  we  owe  to  the  reports 
of  some  of  his  companions,  who  managed  to  bring  their  battered 
vessels  back  to  Portugal. 

France  now  comes  into  the  picture,  and  our  interest  is 
at  once  aroused,  for  we  know  that  the  French  have  played  a 
large  part  in  our  history.  There  were  reasons  for  France’s 
delay.  She  was  busy  with  European  wars  when  other  nations 
12 
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were  exploring.  But  when  Francis  I came  to  the  throne,  the 
situation  changed.  This  king  was  determined  that  France 
should  have  her  share  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  west.  In  1524 
he  sent  out  a seaman  named  Verrazano,  who  seems  to  have  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River  to  Gape  Breton.  The  important  fact  about  this  explorer 
is  not  so  much  his  actual  voyage  as  the  account  he  wrote 
about  the  lands  that  he  had  seen.  This  report  had  great 
influence  in  the  French  court  and  made  Franqis  I more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  get  a foothold  in  the  new  world.  He 
was  encouraged  by  his  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  fit  up  an  expedition 
and  to  send  it  forth  in  charge  of  a Breton  sea  captain  named 
Jacques  Cartier. 

With  two  small  vessels  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  from  St. 
Malo  on  April  20,  1534.  Before  leaving  his  home  port,  the 
sturdy  seaman  sought  the  divine  blessing  on  his  enterprise  by 
attending  worship  with  his  crew  in  the  old  cathedral.  This 
was  typical  of  Jacques  Cartier,  who  was  a deeply  religious  man, 
as  we  know  from  his  later  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  He  may  not  have  been  altogether  ignorant 
of  what  he  was  likely  to  face  as  he  turned  his  y""  / -^ 

vessels  westward,  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Cartier  may  have  talked  with  some  of  his 
Breton  countrymen  who  had  already  journeyed 
as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks  and  even  the 
Labrador  coast  in  search  of  fish. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful.  In  about 
three  weeks  Cartier  had  reached  the  northern 
tip  of  Newfoundland.  Sailing  through  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  then  southward  along 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  the  great  gulf, 
he  skirted  Prince  Edward  Island  and  reached 
the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mira- 
michi  River.  Turning  northward  he  entered 
the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  to  which  he  gave  this  John  Cabot. 
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On  July  24,  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  landed  on  the  shore  of  Gaspe  Basin,  where  he 
set  up  a cross  thirty  feet  in  height,  bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  royal  family 
of  France. 

name  because  of  the  balmy  air  that  blew  there.  The  word 
chaleur  means  heat.  He  then  proceeded  along  the  coast  until 
he  reached  Gaspe  Basin,  where  he  landed  and  set  up  a cross, 
claiming  the  country  for  his  king,  Francis  I.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  met  the  Indians.  In  his  journal  he  has  this  interest- 
ing description  of  their  appearance:  “They  have  their  heads 
completely  shaven  except  a lock  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
they  allow  to  grow  as  long  as  a horse’s  tail;  they  tie  it  to"their 
heads  with  small  leather  cords.”  Regarding  their  savage  con- 
dition he  goes  on  to  say:  “They  eat  their  meat  almost  raw, 
merely  warming  it  over  coals,  and  the  same  with  fish.” 

When  he  was  about  to  leave  Gaspe,  he  persuaded  the  two 
sons  of  the  local  Indian  chief  to  accompany  him  to  France. 
The  homeward  journey  was  made  safely.  Jacques  Cartier  was 
received  at  the  French  court,  where  his  story  was  heard  with 
such  interest  that  it  was  decided  to  send  him  back  again  the 
14 
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following  year.  One  fact  that  especially  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  the  court  was  the  information  given  Cartier  by  the  Indians 
about  a great  river  that  ran  its  course  for  a long  distance  into 
the  interior  of  the  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1535,  with  three  small  vessels,  the  Grande 
Hermine,  the  Petite  Hermine,  and  the  Emerillon,  Jacques  Cartier 
sailed  westward  again.  Atlantic  storms  separated  the  vessels, 
but  they  met  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  then  sailed 
together  up  the  great  river. 

The  river  narrowed  as  they  ascended  it,  and  the  current 
became  stronger.  The  French  sailors  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Island  of  Bacchus.  As  they  rounded  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  they  found  themselves  in  the  pool  of  Quebec,  with  the 
great  mass  of  Gape  Diamond  towering  before  them.  Cartier 
noticed  that  to  the  north  of  the  cape  a smaller  stream  entered 
the  pool,  and  he  decided  that  this  would  give  safe  anchorage 
to  his  tiny  vessels,  especially  if  he  had  to  spend  a winter  in  this 
wild  new  world. 

On  the  side  of  Cape  Diamond  as  it  sloped  to  the  smaller 
river,  which  was  later  named  the  St.  Charles,  stood  the  Indian 
village  of  Stadacona.  There  Cartier  and  his  men  landed,  and 
were  warmly  greeted  by  the  chief  and  his  people.  The  natives 
seemed  to  be  quite  willing  that  the  Frenchmen  should  remain 
with  them  as  long  as  they  wished.  Cartier,  however,  wanted 
to  sail  farther  up  the  river,  as  his  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by 
word  of  another  Indian  village  of  an  unusual  character  that  was 
to  be  found  there. 

The  chief  of  Stadacona,  Donnacona,  tried  to  discourage  him; 
but  Cartier  was  determined,  and  early  in  the  fall,  with  the 
smallest  of  his  ships,  he  set  out  on  his  farther  journey.  He 
and  his  crew  left  the  vessel  in  Lake  St.  Peter  and  continued  in 
small  boats  until  they  reached  the  island  on  which  the  city  of 
Montreal  now  stands.  Here  they  were  met  by  a different  type 
of  Indian  people  and  were  led  along  a beaten  path,  bordered 
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The  Grande  Hermine,  the  Petite  Hermine,  and  the  Emerillon,  the  three  ships  that  made 
up  Jacques  Cartier’s  fleet  on  his  second  voyage. 

by  fields  of  corn,  to  the  fortified  village  of  Hochelaga.  In  his 
journal  Cartier  says:  “In  the  midst  of  these  fields  is  the  city  of 
Hochelaga,  placed  near  and,  as  it  were,  joined  to  a great 
mountain  that  is  tilled  about  and  very  fertile,  from  the  top  of 
which  you  may  see  very  far.  We  named  it  Mount  Royal.” 
The  Indians  in  Hochelaga  lived  in  long  houses  and  were  more 
civilized  in  their  habits  than  any  that  Cartier  had  met  previously. 

It  must  have  been  with  some  regret  that  Cartier  and  his 
men  entered  their  boats  again  and  made  their  way  down  the 
river  to  their  companions.  It  was  a beautiful  journey,  for 
the  month  was  October,  and  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  glorious  in  their  autumn  tints. 

The  pleasures  of  summer  exploration  were  soon  forgotten, 
however,  as  winter  with  its  snow  and  bitter,  cutting  blasts  set 
in.  Their  boats  were  frozen  in  the  river.  The  cramped 
conditions  under  which  they  had  to  live  and  the  lack  of  fresh 
food  resulted  in  an  outbreak  of  a disease  called  scurvy,  from 
which  many  died. 

When  spring  came  again  and  the  ice  melted,  the  French 
sailors  were  eager  to  begin  the  long  voyage  home.  But  they 
were  a much  smaller  company  than  before,  and  only  two 
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vessels  were  needed  to  carry  them.  The  Petite  Hermine  was 
left  behind  in  the  St.  Charles,  where  its  timbers  were  discovered 
three  hundred  years  later  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  river  bed. 
The  voyage  was  made  in  safety,  and  St.  Malo  was  reached  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  1536. 

Jacques  Cartier  was  welcomed  home.  The  next  spring 
he  wanted  to  return  again  to  Canada,  especially  as  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  Indian  chief,  Donnacona, 
and  some  of  his  fellow  tribesmen,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  take  back.  But  the  court  was 
slow  in  granting  him  permission,  and  it  was 
October,  1540,  before  he  was  allowed 
to  sail  again.  While  he  was  waiting 
to  start,  however,  he  learned  that  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition  had  been 
given  to  Frangois  de  la  Rocque,  Sieur 
de  Roberval.  Cartier  was  disappointed, 
for  he  was  now  only  chief  pilot.  But 
he  gathered  his  crews,  and  with  five 
ships  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  May, 

1541.  Roberval  was  to  follow  from 
La  Rochelle  a little  later  with  a very 
unruly  company  of  passengers,  for  he 
had  taken  many  of  them  from  French 
gaols  to  become  settlers,  as  he  hoped,  in  the  new  land. 

Cartier  and  his  men  had  a very  trying  experience.  They 
reached  Stadacona  again  in  due  time,  but  found  the  people 
much  less  friendly  than  before.  This  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  their  old  chief,  Donnacona,  had  died  in  France. 
For  safety’s  sake,  Cartier  decided  to  make  his  camp  about  nine 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  at  the  base  of  a promontory  that  he 
named  Cap  Rouge.  Here,  in  wretchedness  and  some  fear, 
the  little  group  of  Frenchmen  spent  a very  unhappy  winter, 
and  they  rejoiced  greatly  when  returning  spring  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  set  sail  again  for  France. 


The  Sieur  de  Roberval. 
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At  Newfoundland  they  met  Roberval’s  fleet.  The  new 
governor  of  the  country  had  remained  in  France  for  the  winter 
and  only  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1542.  Cartier  had  no  love 
for  Roberval,  as  they  were  men  of  very  different  types  and 
ideas.  He  did  not  even  want  to  talk  over  with  him  his  exper- 
iences of  the  preceding  winter.  So  during  the  night,  without 
any  farewell,  Cartier  sailed  away  for  home.  He  reached  St. 
Malo,  and  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  he  visit  the  great 
country  which  he  had  made  known  to  the  old  world. 

Meanwhile  Roberval  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  site  of 
Cartier’s  deserted  settlement  at  Cap  Rouge.  There  he  landed 
with  his  wild  company  and  at  once  built  two  forts,  one  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  the  other  at  its  base.  It  is  clear  that 
Roberval  honestly  tried  to  establish  a settlement.  But  from 
the  beginning  he  had  trouble  with  his  men.  Many  of  them 
were  criminals,  and  he  had  little  patience  with  them.  Grumbling 
and  rebellion  were  frequent,  and  Roberval  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand.  There  were  many  executions.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  winter  was  hard,  and  all  suffered  from  the  severe 
cold.  When  spring  came,  they  had  no  heart  to  continue  the 
enterprise.  Under  Roberval’s  leadership  an  expedition  was 
made  to  the  Saguenay,  but  disaster  overtook  it;  and  after 
losing  some  men,  it  returned  discouraged  to  Cap  Rouge.  A 
little  later,  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  few  intending 
colonists  returned  to  France  with  Roberval. 

The  first  attempt  of  Frenchmen  to  settle  in  this  province 
had  proved  a failure,  and  half  a century  was  to  pass  before 
another  effort  was  made  to  establish  a colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  French  in  this  province 
really  begins  with  the  life  work  of  a great  and  good  man,  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  But  before  we  tell  his  story,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  led  to  his  interest  in  Canada. 

When  Champlain  was  a young  man,  a very  energetic 
monarch  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  This  was  the  famous 
Henry  IV  or  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was  unwilling  to  see  other 
nations  getting  a foothold  in  the  new  world  while  France  was 
doing  nothing  about  it. 

It  was  the  fur  trade,  however,  that  finally  decided  the 
matter,  for  the  nobles  of  France  loved  rich  furs,  and  these 
abounded  in  Canada.  So  in  1599,  Henry  IV  gave  the  right  to 
carry  on  this  trade  to  a certain  Pierre  Chauvin,  who  was  to 
take  some  colonists  with  him  to  the  new  land.  Chauvin  was 
a poor  leader,  and  his  expedition  was  a failure.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  had  one  man  in  his  company  who  refused  to  be 
discouraged.  His  name  was  Pontgrave.  When  a little  later 
Pontgrave  was  asked  to  lead  another  expedition,  he  agreed 
to  do  so,  taking  with  him  a young  man  who  was  to  become 
the  real  founder  of  New  France.  This  young  man  was  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  who  already  had  served  in  the  army,  and  also 
had  been  captain  of  a small  vessel  sailing  to  the  West  Indies. 

After  a hard  voyage,  the  expedition  reached  Tadoussac, 
where  Champlain  and  Pontgrave  left  most  of  their  fellow- 
travellers.  The  two  leaders  continued  their  way  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  looking  for  a better  site  for  a settlement.  Like 
Jacques  Cartier  before  them,  they  were  awed  by  the  deep, 
silent  Saguenay. 
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As  they  passed  the  upper  end 
of  the  island  of  Orleans,  they 
saw  a stream  from  the  north 
tossing  itself  in  white  foam  over 
a cliff  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  named  the  falls  after  their 
friend  at  court,  the  Due  de 
Montmorenci,  Before  them  lay 
a great  pool,  beyond  which  the 
river  narrowed.  In  his  journal 
Champlain  wrote:  “We  anchored 
at  Quebec,  which  is  a strait  of 
the  said  river  of  Canada.  There 
is  at  this  strait  on  the  north  side 
a very  high  mountain,  which 
falleth  down  on  both  sides.” 
This  was  Champlain’s  first  sight 
of  the  place  with  which  his  name 
will  always  be  associated. 

The  eager  explorers  con- 
tinued their  journey  up  the  river, 
ascended  the  River  of  the  Iroquois  (the  Richelieu)  for  a short 
distance,  and  then  returned  to  the  great  river,  which  they 
followed  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  rapids  opposite  the 
Island  of  Montreal.  They  then  made  their  way  back  to 
Tadoussac,  whence  they  sailed  again  to  France. 

Both  men,  however,  were  determined  to  return  to  Canada, 
and  when  a new  trading  company  was  formed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a certain  Sieur  de  Monts,  they  offered  their  services. 
In  1604  the  expedition,  including  one  hundred  and  twenty 
colonists,  sailed  for  Canada. 

Having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  de  Monts  decided  not  to  go 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,*  but  to  make  a settlement  near  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  in  Acadia.  The  story  of  that  brave  attempt  is  a 
bright  page  in  Canadian  history. 


Montmorenci  Falls,  about  seven 
miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
falls  are  150  feet  wide  and  have 
a drop  of  275  feet.  (Quebec 
Tourist  Bureau  photo.) 
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For  some  reason  the  permission  to  de  Monts,  who  had 
returned  to  France,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  settlement  in 
Acadia  camie  to  an  end,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  With  sad 
hearts,  Champlain  and  his  companions  left  the  land  of  their 
hopes.  But  such  men  do  not  give  up  easily,  and  de  Monts 
begged  the  king  to  let  him  try  again.  He  was  finally  allowed 
to  send  two  ships  in  command  of  Champlain  and  Pontgrave. 
Pontgrave  reached  Tadoussac  first.  A little  later  Champlain’s 
small  vessel,  the  Don  de  Dieu,  dropped  anchor  in  the  same 
harbour.  But  Champlain  did  not  like  Tadoussac,  and  after 
waiting  a few  days,  sailed  up  the  river,  until  once  more  he 
entered  the  pool  of  Quebec,  and  landed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
lofty  rock  which  had  impressed  him  so  greatly  on  his  previous 
visit.  Champlain  made  this  simple  entry  in  his  journal:  ‘T 
arrived  there  on  the  third  of  July,  when  I searched  for  a place 
suitable  for  our  settlement;  but  I could  find  none  more  con- 
venient or  better  situated  than  the  point  of  Quebec,  so  called 
by  the  savages.”  The  decision  to  settle  there  marks  not  only  the 
birthday  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  grew  out  of  Champlain’s 
little  colony,  but  also  the  beginning  of  New  France. 

Champlain’s  first  work  was  the  building  of  a dwelling 
which  should  be  a fort  in  time  of  danger  and  also  a place  where 
furs  could  be  kept  until  they  could  be  sent 

to  France;  for  we  must  remember  that  approaching  Quebec, 
Champlain  was  a fur  trader  who  had  to  1608. 
get  furs  for  the  company  that  paid  for  his 
expedition.  This  building  stood  quite  near 
the  water’s  edge,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cape,  at  a point  from  which  a path  wound 
steeply  up  its  side  to  the  level -land  above. 

Quebec  has  always  been  a city  with  two 
levels.  Lower  Town  along  the  river-side, 
and  Upper  Town  on  the  summit  of 
the  great  rock,  with  a roadway,  — 

Mountain  Hill,  linking  the  two  together. 
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The  Habitation  of  Champlain,  built  between  the  river  and  the  cliff  at  Quebec. 
It  was  well  fortified  and  was  further  protected  by  a moat,  fifteen  feet  deep. 


Champlain  could  not  watch  the  river  running  by  his  new 
home  without  desiring  to  explore  its  then  unknown  waters. 
Where  did  they  come  from?  What  kind  of  country  stretched 
back  from  the  river’s  shores?  He  soon  had  an  excuse  for  an 
expedition.  He  persuaded  the  Indians  near  his  settlement 
to  take  him  up  the  river  in  one  of  their  canoes.  But  the  party 
had  only  reached  the  River  of  the  Iroquois  when  it  met  a large 
number  of  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  who  were  on  their 
way  to  fight  their  old  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

Champlain  made  an  important  decision.  He  would  join 
these  Indians,  and  thus  win  their  friendship.  The  Indians 
were  delighted,  and  the  whole  company  moved  up  the  river 
into  the  great  lake  from  which  it  flows.  Near  the  head  of  the 
lake,  they  met  with  a large  band  of  Iroquois.  In  the  fight 
that  followed,  Champlain’s  new  friends  won,  largely  as  a result 
of  the  terror  that  overcame  their  enemies  when  he  fired  his 
musket.  The  Algonquins  and  Hurons  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  Champlain  made  his  way  back  to  Quebec.  He  had 
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learned  much  about  the  country,  but  he  had  done  so  at  great 
cost,  for  the  Iroquois  never  forgot  what  had  happened.  For 
many  years  they  regarded  the  French  as  their  foes,  and  attacked 
the  settlers  in  their  fields  or  villages  whenever  they  had  the 
chance. 

The  exploration  of  the  Richelieu  was  followed  in  1613  by 
an  expedition  up  the  Ottawa  River  as  far  as  Allumette  Island, 
and  two  years  later  by  the  longest  of  all  Champlain’s  journeys, 
which  took  him  up  the  Ottawa,  and  then  by  the  Mattawa  to 
Lake  Nipissing,  returning  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  the 
Trent  River  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake  Ontario.  We  have 
to  use  the  names  by  which  we  know  these  waters,  for  they  had 
none  when  Champlain  first  sailed  over  them  in  a fragile  canoe. 
If  you  trace  this  journey  on  the  map,  you  will  see  how  far 
Champlain  went.  On  his  return  he  spent  a hard  winter  in 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  for  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Quebec 
because  of  ice,  snow,  and  storms. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  Champlain  cared  for  his  little 
colony.  He  must  have  been  tired  and  discouraged  many 
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The  arrival  of  Madame  Champlain  at  Quebec.  The  first  lady  of  New  France  was 
much  loved  by  Indians  and  French,  but  she  could  not  stand  the  rough  life  of  the 
colony,  and  so  remained  only  four  short  years. 

times,  but  he  always  tried  to  help  the  people  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  in  a strange  land. 

Some  interesting  people  came  to  Quebec  in  these  years. 
In  1617  a Paris  druggist,  named  Louis  Hebert,  who  had  been 
a member  of  the  company  that  had  tried  to  settle  in  Acadia, 
arrived  in  Quebec  with  his  wife  and  family.  He  begged 
Champlain  to  give  him  land  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where  he 
could  make  a farm.  His  request  was  quickly  granted,  and  the 
Paris  druggist  became  the  first  farmer  of  New  France.  We 
shall  hear  more  about  him  later. 

In  1610,  while  on  a visit  to  France,  Champlain  had  married 
Helen  Boulle,  then  only  a young  girl.  In  1620  he  brought 
her  to  Quebec,  where  she  lived  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  her  gentle  nature  won  the  love  of  her  fellow-countrymen 
and  of  the  Indians  alike.  She  is  said  to  have  worn  a small 
mirror  suspended  from  a chain  around  her  neck.  As  the 
Indians  saw  themselves  reflected  in  it,  they  declared  that  she 
carried  their  pictures  in  her  heart.  In  1624  she  returned  to 
France  and  never  came  to  Quebec  again. 

Other  welcome  additions  to  the  colony  were  the  Fathers 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  Recollets,  who  cared  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  and  were  active  in  missionary  work  among 
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One  of  the  bronze  statues  outside  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Quebec.  It 
depicts  a Huron  Indian  about  to  spear  a salmon. 
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the  Indians.  In  1625  members  of  the  great  Jesuit  Order 
came  to  Quebec  to  carry  on  the  work  that  the  Recollets  had 
begun,  and  by  their  zeal  and  courage  wrote  a noble  chapter 
in  the  history  of  New  France. 

When  war  broke  out  again  between  England  and  France, 
it  soon  reached  across  the  sea  to  the  new  world.  The  Kirke 
brothers,  sons  of  an  Englishman  who  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  King  of  England  to  attack  French  ships  whenever  he 
could  find  them,  captured  the  fleet  that  was  bringing  supplies 
to  Champlain.  This  led  to  great  hardship  in  Quebec  during 
the  winter  of  1629,  and  when  the  Kirkes  appeared  before  the 
settlement  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  Champlain  felt  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  much  loved  colony  to  them.  It  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  sturdy  leader,  who,  with  some  of  his  fellow 
settlers,  was  taken  as  a prisoner  to  England.  Here,  however, 
good  news  awaited  him;  for  when  dates  were  compared,  it 
was  found  that  peace  had  been  made  between  England  and 
France  before  the  Kirkes  took  Quebec.  But  it  was  not  until 
1632  that  New  France  was  finally  given  back  to  the  French, 
and  Champlain  was  able  to  return  to  Quebec.  He  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  the  French  king,  and  we  can  imagine 
with  what  joy  he  was  welcomed  back  by  the  Heberts  and 
others  who  had  remained  in  Quebec  during  the  years  when  it 
was  in  English  hands. 

Only  a few  years  remained  to  Champlain,  and  these  he 
spent  wisely  planning  the  welfare  of  the  little  settlement.  But 
the  strain  of  years  of  hard  work  of  many  kinds  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  him.  While  his  spirit  was  as  keen  as  ever,  his  body 
was  wearing  out.  On  Christmas  Day,  1635,  he  died  peace- 
fully. He  was  buried  in  a grave  which  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. His  monument,  however,  was  New  France,  which 
he  founded  as  France’s  empire  in  America,  and  which  lasted 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  on  the  foundations  that  he 
laid. 
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QUEBEC’S  FIRST  FARMER 

In  A LITTLE  Street  in  the  great  city  of  Paris  in  France  once  stood 
a drug  shop  kept  by  Louis  Hebert.  In  those  days  a druggist 
was  much  like  a doctor  to-day,  as  he  both  prescribed  for  his 
customers  and  also  sold  them  the  drugs  that  he  thought  they 
needed.  Louis  Hebert  was  a good  citizen  and  had  many 
friends,  who  on  their  visits  to  his  shop  told  him  about  the 
great  world  outside  as  they  learned  of  it  in  the  streets  and 
markets  of  the  city. 

When  Louis  Hebert,  the  druggist,  was  a young  man,  he 
heard  stories  of  the  voyages  of  his  countryman,  Jacques 
Cartier,  and  there  was  much  talk  in  the  shop  about  the  strange 
new  world  and  its  wonders.  Louis  Hebert  was  interested  and 
often  wished  that  he  could  see  the  new  lands  and  the  dark- 
skinned  people  about  whom  these  tales  were  told. 

But  while  Louis  Hebert  the  elder  could  only  sit  in  his  shop 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  and  make  long  voyages  in  imagination, 
he  had  a son  to  whom  he  had  given  his  own  name,  who  thought 
that  he  could  do  something  more.  Young  Louis  used  to 
linger  in  the  shop,  listening  eagerly  to  the  stories  of  the  visitors, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  some  day  he  would  find  his  way 
to  New  France  and  share  in  the  life  of  bold  adventure.  He 
had  other  thoughts,  too,  for  he  loved  open  spaces  and  trees 
and  flowers,  and  knew  that  in  the  new  country  there  must  be 
much  more  room  for  fields  and  gardens  than  there  was  in  his 
own  land. 

Meantime,  however,  he  grew  up  in  Paris;  and  when  his 
father  died,  he  had  to  take  charge  of  the  little  shop.  His 
father  had  taught  him  his  own  profession,  and  young  Louis 
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The  Order  of  Good  Cheer  was  founded  by  Champlain  and  his  companions  at 
Port  Royal.  Its  purpose  was  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  few  Frenchmen  in  a 
strange  land. 

Hebert  became  known  as  a good  druggist.  Then  he  married 
Marie  Rollet  and  began  a home  of  his  own.  But  he  never 
forgot  the  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  name  of  New  France 
always  made  his  eyes  shine. 

Then  one  day  he  heard  news  that  set  his  heart  beating 
wildly.  An  expedition  was  sailing  for  the  new  land,  and 
among  its  members  was  one  man  Hebert  knew,  the  Sieur  de 
I Poutrincourt.  After  talking  about  the  matter  with  Marie, 

, his  wife,  Hebert  sought  out  his  friend  and  told  him  of  his  desire 
I to  join  the  company  of  colonists.  Knowing  his  skill  as  a dodtor, 
de  Monts,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  quite  willing  that 
Hebert  should  be  given  a place  among  those  sailing  for  New 
I France;  and  on  March  7,  1604,  he  stood  on  the  docks  at  Havre- 
i de-Grace  ready  for  the  great  adventure.  Marie  remained  in 
1 Paris  to  look  after  the  shop  until  he  had  a home  ready  in  the 
i new  land  across  the  seas. 

I Thus  it  happened  that  Louis  Hebert  became  one  of  the 
j brave  company  that  made  the  first  settlement  at  He  St.  Croix 
and  then  moved  to  a better  site  at  Port  Royal  across  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Here  Hebert  and  his  friends  spent  some  busy  years. 
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There  was  mueh  hard  work  to  be  done,  but  they  were  men 
who  dreamed  of  the  time  when  all  about  Port  Royal  would  be 
fair  fields  and  happy  homes  to  which  they  might  come  when 
the  day’s  work  was  over.  There  were  two  men  in  the  company 
with  whom  Louis  Hebert  formed  close  friendships.  They 
were  a soldier  called  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and  a young 
lawyer,  Marc  Lescarbot.  These  men  were  the  life  of  the 
company,  and  it  was  they  who  formed  the  famous  “Order  of 
Good  Cheer.” 

After  a few  years,  however,  misfortune  fell  upon  the  settle- 
ment at  Port  Royal.  In  1613  an  English  sea-captain  named  Ar- 
gali attacked  it  and  set  afire  the  homes  that  the  French  had  built. 
Nearly  everything  was  lost,  and  sad  at  heart,  the  settlers  had 
to  return  to  France.  Among  them  were  Louis  Hebert  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  who  had  joined  her  husband  in  1610. 

Meanwhile,  in  1608,  a great  event  had  taken  place  in 
another  part  of  New  France.  Samuel  de  Champlain  had  sailed 
up  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  and  with  a few  men  had  founded 
a new  settlement  at  Quebec.  The  settlers  had  a hard  time, 
but  they  were  led  by  a great  and  good  man  and  would  not 
give  up. 

Nine  years  after  he  had  founded  Quebec,  Champlain  was 
again  in  France  on  a visit  to  get  more  settlers  and  supplies. 
He  was  in  Paris  and  decided  to  visit  his  old  friends  at  the  little 
drug  shop  in  a side  street  of  the  great  city.  We  can  imagine 
the  joy  with  which  he  was  welcomed  by  Louis  and  Marie 
Hebert.  But  the  visit  meant  much  more  than  the  meeting  of 
old  friends,  for  Champlain  suggested  that  the  druggist  and  his 
wife,  with  their  family,  should  come  back  with  him  to  Quebec. 
He  promised  them  a home  and  the  chance  of  a life  of  usefulness 
and  adventure  in  New  France.  The  trading  company  for 
which  Champlain  worked  also  made  promises  of  help,  which 
unfortunately  were  not  kept.  The  Heberts  listened  eagerly 
and  decided  to  go  with  Champlain.  They  sold  their  shop  and 
most  of  their  household  goods  and,  as  a family,  did  the  brave 
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act  of  turning  their  faces  to  the  new  land,  with  no  thought  of 
ever  seeing  Paris  again.  In  April,  1617,  they  sailed  in  a little 
vessel  which  took  thirteen  weeks  to  cross  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

The  settlers  in  the  small  colony  that  Champlain  had  founded 
under  the  shadow  of  Gape  Diamond  were  all  gathered  on  the 
shore  to  meet  them.  There  was  great  joy  at  the  additions  to 
their  number,  and  especially  when  they  saw  young  people  in 
the  group,  for  there  were  no  children  in  Quebec  at  this  time, 
and  many  of  the  men  must  have  thought  with  longing  of  those 
in  their  old  homes  across  the  sea. 

The  Heberts  were  led  to  the  strange  building  that  Cham- 
plain had  built  nearly  ten  years  before.  It  was  very  like  a 
fort,  with  a tower  in  one  corner  and  galleries  along  the  sides. 
In  the  yard  there  was  one  small  cannon  for  use  if  the  Indians 
should  make  an  attack.  A ditch  filled  with  water  surrounded 
the  fort,  with  a bridge  across  it  that  could  be  drawn  up  if 
necessary,  while  a strong,  high  fence  had  been  built  around 
the  yard. 

A feast  of  fish  and  game  had  been  prepared,  and  on  the 
table  were  wild  grapes  from  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  men 
who  shared  the  feast  with  their  guests  were  eager  to  hear  news 
of  France,  and  together  they  talked  far  into  the  night. 

The  next  day  Louis  Hebert  was  up  early.  It  was  a fine 
spring  morning,  and  he  was  eager  to  see  more  of  this  new 
country.  A path  led  up  the  steep  hill  behind  Champlain’s 
house.  Hebert  was  soon  climbing  this,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  look  at  the  wonderful  view  of  river,  mountain,  and 
forest  spread  out  before  him.  At  the  top  he  had  a great  surprise. 
There  before  him  lay  a beautiful  stretch  of  land  sloping  gently 
to  another  river  which  flowed  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
distance  were  mountains  that  looked  lovely  in  the  morning 
sun.  Many  bushes  and  trees  grew  on  this  land,  but  Hebert 
thought  that  he  could  soon  cut  down  enough  of  them  to  clear 
a field  in  which  he  could  plant  the  grain  that  he  had  brought 
from  France.  When  he  asked  Champlain  a little  later  if  he 
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Louis  Hebert  sows  the  seed  for  his  first  crops  on  the  land  he  had  cleared  on  the 
heights  above  Cape  Diamond. 


might  make  his  home  on  this  high  land  instead  of  on  the  shore 
of  the  river,  he  was  told  that  he  might  do  so.  The  land  would 
be  given  him  for  such  use  as  he  could  make  of  it.  Champlain 
was  glad  that  he  had  at  least  one  man  in  his  company  who  was 
a real  colonist,  desiring  to  live  on  his  own  land  and  not  only 
carry  on  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians. 

Louis  Hebert  was  not  long  in  building  a small  stone  house 
for  himself  and  his  family.  He  soon  had  land  cleared  for  a 
garden,  in  which  he  raised  vegetables  and  the  flowers  that  he 
loved.  Soon,  also,  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  fields  made 
ready  for  crops.  So,  on  the  top  of  the  great  rock  of  Quebec,  Louis 
Hebert  lived  his  happy,  busy  life  and  became  the  first  farmer 
of  New  France.  His  good  wife,  Marie,  helped  him,  and  also 
taught  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  to  her  own  children 
and  some  of  the  Indian  children  who  played  with  them. 

Often  when  his  day’s  work  was  done,  Champlain  must  have 
climbed  the  hill  to  visit  the  Heberts  in  their  happy  home  and 
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to  find  there  the  comfort  and  peace  of  which  there  was  little  in 
his  own  rough  life. 

One  day  in  1621  there  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  little 
colony,  for  Marie-Guillemette,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Hebert, 
became  the  wife  of  Guillaume  Gouillard,  a young  colonist  who 
also  had  cleared  a small  farm  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a 
happy  marriage,  and  some  of  the  best-known  French  Canadian 
families  of  to-day  are  proud  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  Heberts 
and  Couillards. 

Louis  Hebert  became  an  important  man  in  the  colony  and 
was  made  Seigneur  of  Sault  au  Matelot  and  later  of  St.  Joseph, 
a stretch  of  land  along  the  river  St.  Charles.  He  died  in  1628. 

The  next  year  was  a dark  one  in  the  history  of  New  France, 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  hard  work  of  many  years  was  going  to 
be  lost.  The  winter  was  cold  and  stormy.  There  was  much 
sickness  in  the  settlement.  Then,  in  the  spring,  English  vessels 
commanded  by  the  Kirke  brothers  appeared  before  Quebec  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  Champlain  could  do  nothing  but  yield. 
He  had  too  few  men  to  fight.  Almost  broken-hearted,  he  gave 
up  the  keys  of  his  fort,  and  with  most  of  the  settlers  was  carried 
to  England  as  a prisoner.  But  the  Kirkes  were  not  unkind; 
and  when  they  saw  v\^hat  useful  lives  the  farmer  families  on  the 
hill  were  living,  they  were  quite 
willing  that  they  should  remain. 


So  during  the  next  three  years, 
while  the  English  flag  waved  over 
Quebec,  Madame  TIebert  and  the 
Couillards  were  not  troubled.  In 
fact,  the  English  came  to  trust 
and  honour  them  as  much  as  their 
own  people. 


But  on  a glad  day  in  1632, 
after  a new  treaty  had  been  signed 
between  England  and  Erance, 
Champlain  and  some . of  the  old 
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colonists  returned  again  to  Quebec,  where  they  were  weleomed 
by  Madame  Hebert  and  her  family.  Champlain  never  left 
Quebee  again. 

To-day  there  stands  before  the  City  Hall  of  Quebec  a fine 
statue  carved  by  a deseendant  of  Louis  Hebert.  It  shows  the 
earliest  farmer  of  New  France  proudly  holding  up  his  first 
sheaf  of  grain,  while  at  the  base  of  the  statue  are  the  figures 
of  Madame  Hebert  teaching  her  children,  and  Guillaume 
Couillard,  her  son-in-law,  with  his  hand  resting  upon  a plough. 
The  statue  stands  near  the  site  of  the  old  Hebert  farm-house. 
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HENRY  HUDSON  SAILS  HIS  BAY 

A GLANCE  AT  THE  map  of  Canada  will  show  that  in  its  north- 
central  part  it  contains  the  greatest  bay  in  the  world.  This 
bay,  with  an  area  of  nearly  half  a million  square  miles,  is  almost 
land-locked,  and  while  it  extends  southward  into  the  warmer 
part  of  Canada,  the  entrance  is  closed  by  ice  for  months  every 
year.  The  strait  through  which  it  is  approached  and  the  bay 
itself  bear  the  name  of  Hudson.  As  the  province  of  Quebec 
skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  this  bay  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  we  should  know 
the  story  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears, 

Henry  Hudson. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  some 
men  in  the  great  business  centres  of 
Europe  wished  to  open  trade  with  the 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  that  were  be- 
coming known  through  exploration.  But 
to  conduct  such  trade  was  costly,  as  fleets 
had  to  be  equipped  and  stocked  with 
articles  that  could  be  exchanged  for  other 
goods  in  the  countries  visited.  So  the  Henry  Hudson, 

business  men  or  traders  formed  companies 

or  associations  in  which  a number  of  them  put  their  money 
together  and  then  shared  the  risk  and  the  profit  or  loss. 
As  the  world  became  better  known,  and  sailors  became  familiar 
with  the  routes,  the  risks  became  less,  and  the  profits  were  often 
very  great. 

Some  of  these  companies  bore  interesting  names.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  the  famous  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  received  its  charter  from 
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Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600;  another,  almost  as  old,  was  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  formed  in  France  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  Canada. 
We  shall  hear  much  of  another  company  later,  because  its 
history  is  part  of  the  history  of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  the 
region  about  which  we  are  now  thinking,  for  it  chose  the 
romantic  name  of  “The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.”  The  hrst  head 
of  this  company  was  the  bold  cavalier.  Prince  Rupert,  cousin  of 
Charles  II  of  England. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  trading  companies  was  known 
as  the  Muscovy  Company,  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
further  trade  with  Russia.  Through  trade  with  Russia  it 
became  interested  also  in  China,  and  in  1607  decided  to  try 
to  discover  a shorter  way  to  reach  that  country  by  sending  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  cold  polar  seas.  It  was  thought  that 
the  ships  might  sail  past  the  North  Pole  and  reach  China  from 
the  north.  This  was  only  a dream,  but  it  cost  the  lives  of  many 
gallant  men.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Muscovy  Company  was  an  English  seaman,  Henry  Hudson. 

In  a single  vessel  with  ten  men  and  a boy,  Hudson  sailed 
from  England.  He  reached  Greenland,  and  then  was  blocked 
by  the  great  ice  barrier.  He  followed  this  eastward,  trying  to 
find  a break,  until  he  reached  Spitzbergen,  which  he  skirted 
and  then  returned  home. 

The  following  year  he  made  another  attempt.  This  time 
he  sailed  about  the  sea  east  of  Spitzbergen,  which  had  already 
been  partly  explored  by  a bold  Dutch  seaman  named  Barents. 
But  he  was  still  unable  to  find  the  passage  that  he  sought. 
After  this  failure,  the  Muscovy  Company  decided  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  find  a north-east  passage. 

Hudson,  however,  was  a born  adventurer,  filled  with  the 
great  desire  to  make  the  cold  northern  waters  yield  their  secret. 
The  Muscovy  Company  would  do  nothing  further,  but  Hudson 
was  delighted  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  asked  him 
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Henry  Hudson  approaching  Manhattan  Island  (New  York)  in  his  vessel  the 
Half  Moon.  ’ 


to  try  again  to  find  a short  passage  to  China  by  sailing  either 
north-east  or  north-west.  The  company  fitted  up  a vessel  to 
which  they  gave  the  name,  Hae/ve  Maene  or  Half  Moon.  There 
were  sixteen  men  with  Hudson  when  he  set  sail  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  in  Holland. 

He  decided  to  try  again  to  find  a passage  by  sailing  through 
the  sea  east  of  Spitzbergen  which  he  had  already  partly  explored. 
But  his  men  began  to  grumble,  and  so  he  turned  the  prow  of  his 
vessel  westward  and  crossed  the  rough  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of 
America.  He  was  led  to  do  this  partly  because  of  the  advice 
given  him  by  an  old  friend.  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia, 
who  haa  an  idea  that  there  was  a passage  through  the  American 
continent  somewhere  north  of  Virginia.  It  was  a strange  idea 
and  entirely  wrong,  but  it  had  very  important  historical  results. 

Hudson  sailed  westward,  passed  Newfoundland,  and  then, 
skirting  the  shore  of  part  of  the  continent,  finally  reached  the 
site  of  New  York,  and  rounding  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  his 
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Half  Moon  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  great  river 
that  ever  since  has  borne  his  name.  He  was  on  the  site  of 
Albany  some  time  in  September,  1609.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  July,  Champlain,  coming  with  a company  of  Algonquin 
Indians  on  the  war-path  against  the  Iroquois,  had  reached  a 
point  on  Lake  Champlain  less  than  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
So,  unknown  to  each  other,  two  great  explorers  came  very  near 
together. 

Hudson  sailed  for  Holland  again;  but  when  he  reached 
Dartmouth  in  England,  he  was  held  up  and  blamed  for  serving 
the  Dutch  rather  than  his  own  countrymen.  Several  English- 
men who  had  heard  of  his  experience  as  an  explorer  decided  to 
form  a new  company.  They  purchased  and  equipped  a ship 
of  fifty-five  tons,  which  they  named  the  Discovery,  and  put 
Hudson  in  charge  of  it.  He  was  told  this  time  that  he  must 
try  to  find  a passage  to  China  by  sailing  north-west  through  the 
polar  seas  that  washed  the  northern  shores  of  the  American 
continent.  It  is  in  this  voyage  that  we  are  most  interested.  It 
was  only  one,  however,  of  many  voyages  made  by  daring 
seamen  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  North-West  Passage. 

On  April  17th,  1610,  Hudson,  with  his  son  and  a crew  of 
twenty-three,  sailed  from  London  in  the  Discovery.  Their 
course  took  them  to  Greenland,  and  then  westward  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Hudson  Strait.  Near  the  end  of  June,  they 
entered  the  great  bay,  and  sailed  its  entire  length,  finally  reach- 
ing James  Bay,  which  they  explored  until  winter  caught  them  in 
November  and  their  vessel  was  frozen  in  the  ice-bound  waters. 

Trouble  soon  began.  The  food  supply  was  scanty,  and  very 
little  could  be  obtained  from  the  snow-covered  land  about  the 
bay.  The  men  shot  some  birds,  caught  a few  fish,  and  discovered 
a moss  that  could  be  eaten,  but  the  meal  and  cheese  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  soon  had  to  be  rationed. 

Hudson,  like  most  leaders,  was  strong-minded,  and  tried 
to  keep  firm  control  of  his  crew.  But  he  had  been  unfortunate 
in  the  men  whom  he  had  chosen.  One  of  them  in  particular, 
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Henry  Greene,  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  charaeter, 
and  Robert  Juet,  the  mate, 
was  not  much  better. 

These  men  began  to  stir  up 
their  fellows  against  Hud- 
son. A division  in  the 
crew  soon  appeared.  Some 
of  the  men  were  determined 
to  be  loyal  at  all  costs,  but 
others  were  too  ready  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion  „ ^ ^ -c^  u u- 

°°  . Henry  Hudson,  set  adrift  by  his  mutinous 

that  they  should  mutiny,  crew,  was  left  to  perish  in  the  cold  waters 
seize  the  ship,  and  sail  of  the  Arctic, 
for  home,  making  up 

some  story  to  account  for  the  loss  of  a number  of  their  company. 

Henry  Greene  and  his  friends  finally  succeeded  in  their 
evil  work.  Henry  Hudson,  his  son,  John,  and  seven  others 
were  put  into  a small  boat  and  set  adrift.  As  Discovery 
on  her  way,  the  boat  with  the  loyal  seamen  was  soon  left  behind, 
and  nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  them. 

The  mutineers,  however,  had  a hard  and  dangerous  voyage, 
and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  suffered  for  their 
evil  deeds.  Henry  Greene  and  several  others  landed  at  one 
point,  and  while  trying  to  trade  with  the  Eskimos,  so  provoked 
them  that  a fight  followed,  in  which  Greene  and  some  of  his 
companions  were  killed. 

The  Discovery,  with  a small  exhausted  crew,  at  length 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Food  was  obtained  there, 
and  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  it  docked  in 
September.  The  crew  was  promptly  put  into  prison  when  the 
story  that  they  told  was  found  to  be  false. 

Somewhere  in  the  far  north,  probably  on  the  fioor  of  the 
great  bay  that  bears  his  name,  lie  the  bones  of  Henry  Hudson. 
He  will  always  have  a place  among  the  great  explorers  of  this 
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continent.  A mighty  river,  a wide  strait,  and  the  largest  bay 
in  the  world  are  reminders  of  his  bold  and  daring  seamanship. 

Hudson’s  explorations  in  the  bay  had  historical  results,  for 
the  English  felt  that  because  of  them  the  bay  and  the  surrounding 
land  belonged  to  their  country.  The  French  in  New  France 
thought  otherwise,  and  hard  fighting  took  place  when  men  of 
the  two  nations  clashed  in  the  wilds  of  the  north.  Hudson  Bay 
witnessed  some  very  gallant  deeds,  of  which  we  shall  read  more 
later. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  VILLE  MARIE 

If  you  ever  visit  the  Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec,  you 
should  notice  the  roughly  carved  Maltese  cross  on  a stone  set 
above  the  arch  of  the  entrance  doorway.  This  stone  was  origi- 
nally brought  to  New  France  by  Governor  Montmagny,  who 
was  a member  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta. 

One  summer  day  in  1641  a young  man  was  talking  with  the 
governor  in  the  rough  fort  on  the  heights  of  Quebec.  The  young 
man  was  worth  a second  glance.  He  was  tall  and  erect,  every 
inch  a soldier.  But  it  was  the  nobility  of  face  with  piercing 
dark  eyes  that  attracted  special  attention.  He  was  talking  in  a 
very  earnest  manner,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  having  no 
easy  task  to  persuade  the  governor  to  agree  with  the  plan  that 
he  had  come  all  the  way  from  France  to  carry  out.  That 
plan  was  to  found  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  a settlement  that 
would  become  a centre  for  teaching  the  Indians  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  governor  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  suggestion.  He  admired  the  young  man’s  faith  and 
courage,  but  he  was  afraid  that  such  a settlement  might  inter- 
fere with  the  fur  trade  by  making  the  Indians  more  civilized. 
However,  in  the  end,  being  a religious  man  himself  and  seeing 
that  the  young  man  was  so  determined,  he  gave  his  consent. 

The  young  man  was  Paul  de  Ghomedy,  Sieur  de  Maison- 
neuve,  and  an  interesting  story  lies  behind  his  appearance  that 
day  in  Quebec.  Some  events  in  it  may  seem  very  strange. 

For  some  years  Jesuit  missionaries  had  been  trying  to  win 
the  Indians  from  their  evil  ways  to  Christianity.  The  work 
was  hard,  and  the  missionaries  suffered  much.  But  they 
were  brave  men  and  would  not  give  up  their  purpose.  The 
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headquarters  of  the  Jesuits  working  in  New  France  were  in 
Paris,  and  each  year  they  sent  home  reports  of  what  they  were 
doing.  These  letters  were  the  Jesuit  Relations,  about  which 
we  have  already  read.  When  they  were  printed  in  Paris,  they 
were  read  by  many  people.  They  had  much  to  do  with  the 
founding  of  the  city  we  now  know  as  Montreal. 

Among  the  men  who  had  read  some  of  the  Relations  were 
Jerome  le  Royer  de  la  Dauversiere,  an  official  at 
La  Fleche,  and  Pere  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  a young 
priest  connected  with  a church  in  Paris.  Both 
these  men  had  been  thinking  much  about  New 
France,  and  each  felt  that  he  should  help  to  start 
a Christian  mission  in  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
In  a remarkable  way  these  two  earnest  men  met, 
and  the  result  was  the  forming  of  the  Societe  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Montreal. 

In  a short  time  a number  of  people  joined  the 
society  and  made  preparations  for  the  settlement. 
Some  of  them  were  willing  to  make  the  voyage  to 
the  wild,  new  country,  with  all  its  dangers.  A 
leader,  however,  had  still  to  be  appointed.  He 
was  found  in  the  person  of  a young  soldier,  Paul 
de  Ghomedy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  who  already 
had  fought  bravely  for  France  in  Holland. 

In  February,  1641,  the  members  of  the  society 
met  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and 
the  founder  of  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  under- 
Montrear^'””'^  taking.  They  then  went  to  the  port  of  La 
Rochelle,  where  they  embarked  in  two  small 
vessels  for  the  long  voyage  to  the  new  world.  There  were 
only  forty  persons  in  the  whole  company,  but  some  of 
them  were  very  unusual  people.  In  addition  to  the  leader, 
Maisonneuve,  there  were  also  a saintly  Jesuit  priest.  Father 
Vimont,  and  a devoted  young  Christian  woman,  Jeanne  Mance, 
who  was  going  to  give  herself  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the  needs 
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of  the  settlers  and  Indians  when  they  fell  sick  or  were  hurt 
in  their  rough  life. 

The  vessels  were  separated  on  the  voyage,  but  in  the  early 
summer  both  reached  Quebec,  where  they  were  greeted  with 
joy  by  the  small  company  of  settlers,  who  welcomed  any  new 
face  from  the  old  land.  Here  we  reach  the  point  in  our  story 
where  this  chapter  began — the  day  on  which  Maisonneuve  had 
his  earnest  talk  with  the  governor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1641,  when  the  leaves  on  the  maple  trees 
were  turning  to  scarlet  and  gold,  covering  both  shores  of  the 
great  river  with  brilliant  colour,  the  governor  and  Maisonneuve 
made  a trip  to  Montreal  Island  in  order  that  the  former  might 
take  possession.  But  they  remained  only  a short  time  and 
then  returned  to  Quebec. 

The  winter  was  long  and  cold,  but  the  little  company  was 
busy  making  ready  for  the  journey  up  the  river  when  the  ice 
moved  out  in  the  spring.  There  was  much  to  do,  and  everyone 
wished  to  learn  about  the  best  way  to  live  in  a new  and  strange 
country. 

Spring  came  at  last.  The  trees  put  forth  their  fresh  green 
leaves;  birds  were  singing  in  the  branches;  and  in  many  places 
the  early  flowers  were  opening  in  beauty  under  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun. 

On  May  8th,  1642,  three  small  boats  started  on  a journey 
which  Was  to  end  in  the  founding  of  a city.  They  carried  a 
happy  company,  full  of  hope  and  faith.  The  journey  up  the 
river  was  made  slowly,  and  it  was  the  18th  of  May  before  the 
little  group  landed  on  Montreal  Island  at  a place  chosen  by 
Maisonneuve  on  his  earlier  visit. 

The  first  act  of  the  company  was  the  building  of  a rough 
altar  by  the  river-side.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Father  Vimont. 
When  the  service  was  over,  standing  by  the  altar,  he  spoke 
these  earnest  words  to  the  kneeling  people:  “You  are  a grain 
of  mustard  seed  that  shall  rise  and  grow  until  its  branches 
overshadow  the  land.  You  are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work 
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of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the 
land.”  The  great  city  of  over  a million  people  that  has  grown 
out  of  that  little  settlement  has  proved  the  truth  of  Father 
Vimont’s  prophecy. 

The  new  settlement  was  named  Ville  Marie.  For  some  months 
the  settlers  lived  in  peace  and  happiness  while  they  built  their 
homes  and  planted  the  first  crops  in  the  fields  in  that  part  of 
the  island  that  had  been  cleared  by  the  Hochelaga  Indians. 

Then  one  day  some  wandering  Iroquois  found  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  period  of  peace  was  over.  The  Iroquois  lurked 
in  the  woods,  and  an  attack  on  workers  in  the  fields  was  always 
possible.  The  settlers  lived  in  constant  fear.  Many  of  them 
owed  their  lives  to  a dog  called  Pilotte.  This  dog  and  her 
puppies,  wandering  in  the  woods,  would  bark  whenever  they 
scented  an  Indian,  thus  giving  a warning  that  was  like  the 
alert  in  a modern  air  raid. 
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Maisonneuve  did  not  want  to  fight  the  Indians.  He  had 
come  to  convert  and  help  them.  But  he  was  not  lacking  in 
bravery,  and  at  one  time  when  the  Iroquois  attacked  in  some 
force,  he  held  them  up  single-handed,  shooting  their  chief 
and  enabling  his  own  men,  in  the  confusion  that  followed,  to 
reach  the  rough  fort  in  safety. 

There  were  many  brave  spirits  among  the  settlers  in  Ville 
Marie.  With  the  first  arrivals  were  the  gentle  ladies,  Jeanne 
Mance  and  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  who  cared  for  the  sick  and 
taught  the  children;  and  Lambert  Glosse,  the  town-major,  who 
kept  a watchful  eye  for  the  Iroquois  lurking  in  the  woods,  ready 
to  attack  settlers  at  work  in  the  fields.  Later  there  were  Dollier 
de  Casson,  the  kind,  gay,  fearless  priest;  the  Le  Moyne  brothers, 
who  did  deeds  of  valour  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  the  hero,  Dollard  des  Ormeaux,  and  his  brave 
companions,  who  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives  saved  the  settle- 
ment from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

Maisonneuve  made  trips  to  France  to  obtain  settlers  and 
help  of  various  kinds.  In  the  end  he  was  successful,  but  he  met 
many  difficulties  and  must  have  been  discouraged  very  often. 
One  of  the  best  friends  of  Ville  Marie  was  Madame 
de  Bullion,  who  gave  Maisonneuve  money  to 
build  a hospital  to  be  directed  by  Je 

Seventeen  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  settlement,  the  Sulpicians  in 
Paris  sent  the  Abbe  Queylus  to  be  the 
head  of  their  community  in  Ville 
Marie.  The  island  had  been  given 
them  by  the  government  of  France. 

The  Sulpicians  built  themselves  a home 
and  school  called  the  Seminary,  and 
also  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame 
near  by.  Ever  since  those  early  days 
the  Sulpicians  have  cared  for  that 
church,  and  to-day  it  stands  facing 
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Place  d’Armes  in  the  heart  of  the  great  modern  city  of 
Montreal. 

Maisonneuve  governed  Ville  Marie  for  twenty-two  years 
and  then  returned  to  France,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  had  done  a great  work,  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  a city  that  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and  importance  in  the 
centuries  since.  Maisonneuve’s  little  settlement  has  become  a 
city  of  over  a million  people,  with  great  manufacturing  plants, 
tall  buildings,  churches,  colleges,  and  schools.  It  has  never 
forgotten  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  however,  and  every  night  the 
the  light  of  a great  cross  on  the  mountain  shines  over  the  vast 
city.  This  cross  stands  on  the  site  of  a rough  wooden  cross 
placed  there  by  Maisonneuve  in  1643  as  a reminder  of  God’s 
goodness  to  the  little  colony. 
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TWO  BRAVE  WOMEN  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

In  the  year  1606,  in  the  small  French  town  of  Nugent-le-Roy, 
the  home  of  Pierre  Mance,  the  town  attorney  (Procureur  de 
Roi),  was  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  a daughter,  who  at  her 
baptism  in  the  parish  church  was  given  the  name  Jeanne.  She 
was  a happy  child,  yet  with  a quiet,  thoughtful  nature  which 
led  her  to  take  much  interest  in  religion  even  at  an  early  age. 
As  she  grew  up,  she  decided  to  enter  the  life  of  the  church  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  As  it  turned  out,  her  desire  to  please 
God  and  help  her  fellow-men  found,  in  the  end,  a field  of 
service  much  wider  than  she  could  have  discovered  within 
convent  walls. 

Like  many  others  in  France  at  the  time,  she  read  some  of 
those  stirring  missionary  letters  known  as  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
and  was  thrilled  by  the  picture  that  they  gave  of  the  work  of 
the  brave  priests  in  New  France.  She  also  learned  much  from 
them  about  the  country  and  its  people;  and  as  she  read,  she 
seemed  to  hear  a voice  within  her  saying:  “This  may  be  your 
work  too.  These  people  need  you.  Why  not  go  to  New 
France  and  spend  your  life  caring  for  them  in  their  need  and  in 
their  hours  of  sickness,  showing  that  your  countrymen  are 
interested  in  more  important  things  than  the  trade  in  furs?” 

Jeanne  Mance  had  a strong  will;  and  when  she  had  decided 
to  go  to  New  France,  she  never  once  changed  her  mind.  Instead, 
she  laid  her  plans  carefully  and  wisely.  She  talked  with 
Madame  de  Bullion,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  undertaking 
of  Maisonneuve;  and  this  good  lady  gave  her  a sum  of  money 
to  start  a hospital  in  Ville  Marie,  in  which  she  was  told  “to 
nourish,  treat,  and  cure  the  poor  sick  people  of  the  country  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  things  necessary  to  their  salvation.” 
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Thus  it  happened  that  on  that  spring  daydn  1642  when 
Ville  Marie  was  founded,  Jeanne  Mance  was  one  of  the  eager 
and  happy  company  that  took  part  in  the  first  mass  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal. 

The  hospital  was  not  begun  at  once,  but  Jeanne  Mance 
was  busy  with  work  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  colony 
while  she  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Then  an 
Iroquois  raid  led  to  a fight  in  which  some  Frenchmen  were 
injured,  and  from  this  time  forward  Jeanne  Mance  devoted 
herself  to  the  sick.  A small  hospital  was  opened,  called  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  kind  treatment  that  they  received  there 
made  many  Indians  regard  it  as  a house  of  God  indeed. 

As  the  years  passed,  a piece  of  land  was  secured  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  a larger  building  was 
erected.  This  building,  with  many  additions,  now  stands 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  that  has  grown  from  little  Ville 
Marie.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a statue  showing  Jeanne 
Mance  tenderly  supporting  the  fainting  form  of  a sick  settler. 

Although  she  was  so  busy  with  good  works,  Jeanne  Mance 
must  often  have  felt  lonely  in  the  early  years  of  her  life  in  New 
France.  There  were  few  women  with  whom  she  could  talk 
as  friend  to  friend.  Then,  in  1651,  an  event  happened  which 
meant  a great  deal  in  the  life  of  the  settlement. 

In  this  year  Maisonneuve  went  to  France  to 
obtain  more  soldiers,  and  naturally  visited  his  old 
home  city  of  Troyes.  How  he  must  have  enjoyed 
wandering  through  its  streets,  worshipping  in  its 
beautiful  cathedral,  and  visiting  friends  and  relatives, 
particularly  a sister  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  and 
who  had  become  a nun!  One  day  while  talking 
with  his  sister,  he  told  her  about  Jeanne 
Mance  and  the  wonderful  work  she  was 
doing  among  the  settlers  in  New  France, 
and  stressed  the  need  for  another  woman 
to  help  her  and  to  teach  the  children. 
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To  Maisonneuve’s  surprise,  his  sister  told  him  that  the 
person  needed  could  be  found  in  a young  woman  then  teaching 
in  Troyes,  who  was  much  interested  in  New  France.  Her  name 
was  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  and  she  was  then  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  A meeting  was  arranged,  and  Maisonneuve  found  her 
eager  to  face  the  dangers  of  life  in  Ville  Marie  in  order  to  teach 
the  children,  both  French  and  Indian. 

In  the  Mother  House  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Montreal,  visitors  may  see  a small  hand-bag  which  once  con- 
tained everything  that  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  brought  with  her 
on  her  long  and  dangerous  voyage  across  the  stormy  Atlantic. 
She  had  sold  or  given  away  all  her  other  possessions. 

It  was  a glad  day  when,  after  tossing  about  for  three  months, 
the  ship  reached  Quebec  and  she  was  welcomed  by  her  country- 
men. But  a greater  welcome  still  awaited  her  at  Ville  Marie 
a few  days  later  when  she  landed  there.  No  one  was  happier 
than  Jeanne  Mance,  who  now  saw  an  end  to  her  years  of  loneli- 
ness and  who  also  knew  what  a blessing  Marguerite’s  coming 
would  be  to  the  whole  colony. 

No  time  was  lost  in  beginning  the  new  work.  We  can 
imagine  how  the  two  women  talked  about  it  and  made  their 
plans.  They  were  both  wise  and  practical,  and  full  of  love  for 
the  people  about  them. 

At  first  Marguerite  spent  much  of  her  time  helping  Jeanne 
Mance  care  for  the  sick  and  suffering.  But  she  was  a born 
teacher  and  wanted  a school.  No  building  could  be  spared 
for  this  purpose  at  first.  Then  later,  in  1651,  Maisonneuve 
gave  her  a small  stone  stable.  Marguerite  was  delighted.  She 
furnished  a room  for  herself  in  the  small  attic,  and  used  the 
stable  itself  for  a school.  This  little  building  stood  on  land 
now  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Sulpice  Streets. 

Sometimes  Marguerite  went  beyond  the  rough  wall  that  pro- 
tected the  settlement  and  crossed  the  fields  by  a path  that  led 
to  the  mission  house  of  the  Sulpicians  on  the  mountain  side. 
Here,  in  a tower  at  one  corner  of  the  mission  enclosure,  she 
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Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  the  first  school  mistress  in  Canada,  taught  Indian  children 
in  one  of  the  old  stone  towers  that  still  stand  in  the  grounds  of  Montreal  College  on 
Sherbrooke  Street  West. 


and  a native  helper  gathered  together  the  Indian  children  and 
taught  them  their  letters  and  the  great  truths  about  God  and 
the  world.  That  old  tower  may  still  be  seen  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  West,  within  the  grounds  of  Montreal  College. 

Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  not  only  a school  teacher.  She 
was  very  busy  in  every  kind  of  good  work.  It  was  owing  to  her 
efforts  that  a church  was  built  on  a piece  of  land  near  the 
river  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  Ville  Marie,  for  Marguerite 
had  faith  that  Father  Vimont’s  words  would  prove  true  and  that 
the  little  settlement  would  some  day  become  a great  city.  The 
church  was  named  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours.  Once,  when 
visiting  France,  Marguerite  obtained  a beautiful  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  she  brought  across  the  sea  and  placed  in 
the  church.  The  statue  was  later  set  up  on  the  tower,  and  even 
to-day  faces  the  river  with  arms  outstretched  as  in  blessing. 
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Humble  and  simple  as  she  was,  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was 
also  very  bold  when  there  was  need  for  courage.  Once,  when 
she  wanted  the  little  society  of  teaching  women  that  she  had 
formed  to  be  recognized  by  the  government,  she  made  the 
dangerous  journey  across  the  rough  Atlantic  to  France  and 
personally  made  her  request  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gayest  and  most  worldly  court  in  Europe.  The  king 
listened  to  her  unselfish  plea,  so  different  from  those  he  usually 
heard,  and  Marguerite  returned  to  Ville  Marie  with  a royal 
charter  for  her  order. 

Marguerite  Bourgeoys  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  by 
the  time  of  her  death  had  gathered  about  her  a number  of 
women  teachers,  some  from  France,  others  Indian,  to  whom 
she  felt  she  could  safely  leave  the  education  of  the  girls  of  New 
France.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  sisters  of  the  Congregation 
of  Notre  Dame,  as  her  society  was  named,  have  carried  on  the 
work  that  she  began.  The  home  and  training  school  of  the  order 
is  the  great  Mother  House  on  Sherbrooke  Street  in  Montreal,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  tower  in  which  Marguerite  Bourgeoys 
herself  taught  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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THE  FUR  TRADE 

The  fur  of  certain  animals  has  always  been  an  article  of 
trade,  not  only  because  from  it  may  be  made  coats  and  cloaks 
that  will  keep  the  wearer  warm  in  the  coldest  weather,  but  also 
because  many  kinds  of  fur,  when  properly  treated,  are  very 
beautiful  and  were  once  eagerly  sought  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  gayest  of  these  courts 
was  that  of  France,  which  set  the  fashion  for  all  others. 

We  do  not  know  what  furs  Jacques  Cartier  brought  back  to 
France,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  bold  fishermen  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany  who  fished  on  the  Grand  Banks  made 
their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  some  far  up  the 
great  river.  Flere  they  met  Indians,  with  whom  they  traded 
trinkets  for  rich  furs,  which  they  took  back  to  France  and  sold 
at  great  profit. 

Gradually  it  became  known  in  France  that  the  new  country 
that  Jacques  Cartier  had  discovered  might  become  a great 
source  of  furs.  The  king  himself  became  interested  and  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  take  action. 

Flenry  IV  was  one  of  the  ablest  kings  who  ever  ruled  France. 
He  had  gained  his  throne  only  after  a hard  fight.  In  religion 
he  had  been  Protestant,  but  when  he  became  king  of  France,  he 
had  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He  never  forgot  his  Protestant 
friends,  however,  and  when  he  decided  to  encourage  the  trade  in 
furs,  it  was  to  two  of  them,  Sieur  de  Ghastes  and  Sieur  de  Monts, 
that  he  turned  for  advice.  These  men  had  friends,  some  of 
whom  will  always  have  a place  in  Canadian  history — Pontgrave, 
Poutrincourt,  and  Samuel  de  Champlain.  The  king  talked 
with  all  of  them,  and  in  the  end,  a company  was  formed,  ships 
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and  stores  were  obtained,  and  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  undertaken.  The  ships  carried  a strange  cargo  of  beads, 
trinkets,  coloured  cloth,  blankets,  and  other  things  that  might  be 
used  in  trade  with  the  Indians  for  their  furs.  Money  had  no 
value  in  this  business,  because  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Indians;  but  they  would  give  beautiful  beaver,  otter,  and 
mink  skins  for  any  bright  object  that  caught  their  fancy. 

The  king,  however,  wished  to  do  more  than 
carry  on  a trade  in  furs  with  the  new  land.  He 
dreamt  of  the  day  when  it  would  become  another 
France,  peopled  by  his  own  countrymen,  who 
would  till  its  soil,  raise  rich  crops,  build  towns  and 
cities  in  which  industry  and  art  would  flourish.  So 
he  told  his  fur-trading  company  that  it  would 
receive  its  charter  only  if  it  agreed  to  look  for  sites 
for  settlers  and  to  take  a certain  number  yearly  to  . 

New  France  and  care  for  them  until  they  were  able 
to  look  after  themselves. 

The  company  of  de  Chastes  and  de  Monts  was 
the  first  of  a number  of  fur-trading  companies  that 
were  given  charters.  The  trade  proved  a very 
rich  one.  The  Indians  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
furs,  and  for  a few  beads  or  an  axe-head  they  would 
trade  a skin  that  could  be  sold  in  France  for  a large 
sum.  Because  of  the  great  profits  many  people  wished  to 
engage  in  the  trade,  and  some  of  them  treated  the  Indians 
very  unfairly.  A few  traders  even  gave  the  Indians  liquor  in 
exchange  for  their  furs,  although  they  knew  that  brandy  made 
the  red  men  very  dangerous. 

In  one  respect  the  companies  were  all  alike.  They  did 
as  little  as  they  could  for  the  colonists  whom  they  were  compelled 
to  bring  to  the  country.  A few  individuals,  like  Champlain, 
acted  dififerently.  But  the  companies  really  did  not  want  to 
see  the  country  settled.  They  were  interested  in  obtaining, furs, 
and  they  knew  that  as  the  country  became  settled  the  fur-bearing 
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The  fur  trade  in  operation.  Trade  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  furs  by  the  Indians 
for  such  things  as  gaily  coloured  blankets,  knives,  and  trinkets. 


animals  would  become  scarce  and  the  traders  would  have  to 
make  longer  journeys  to  obtain  skins.  Further,  they  were 
afraid  that  the  Indians  might  become  civilized  and  be  no  longer 
willing  to  give  them  furs  for  next  to  nothing. 

The  greatest  of  the  fur- trading  companies  of  New  France 
was  the  Company  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates.  It  was 
formed  by  a group  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  prime-minister  of  Louis  XIII  of  France.  King 
Louis  took  little  interest  in  his  overseas  possession,  but  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  a good  business  man  and  also  well  aware 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  was  necessary  to  run  the  magnificent 
court  of  France,  saw  in  the  fur  trade  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
much  for  little.  So  the  company  was  formed  and  received  its 
charter.  Its  methods  of  doing  business  were  to  be  much  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  earlier  companies,  and  it  was,  given 
the  sole  right  to  trade  in  furs  in  Canada.  In  return  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  take  out  three  hundred  colonists  each  year,  to 
help  them  settle  in  the  new  country,  and  to  provide  priests 
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who  would  be  their  religious  leaders.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
its.  work  the  eompany  met  with  misfortune.  It  reeeived  its 
charter  in  1627.  In  the  following  year  four  ships,  with  settlers, 
provisions,  and  other  things,  were  sent  across  the  sea.  But  they 
never  reached  Quebec,  because  England  and  France  were  then 
at  war,  and  an  English  sea-captain  named  David  Kirke,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  already,  captured  the  whole  fleet  and  carried 
off  the  cargoes. 

This  loss  was  a severe  blow  to  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates,  but  it  continued  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  in  New 
France  for  over  thirty  years.  It  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  of 
its  charter,  however,  as  it  brought  out  few  settlers,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  other  companies  before  it. 

The  greatest  of  all  fur-trading  companies  in  this  country  was 
formed  a few  years  after  the  One  Hundred  Associates  had 
ceased  to  exist.  This  company  was  English  in  origin  and  had  a 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II  of  England.  It  was  known  as 
“The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay,”  and  its  story  belongs  not  only  to  this  part  of 
Canada  but  also  to  the  great  west.  We  shall  read  later  of  the 
fighting  that  took  place  between  the  English  traders  and  their 
French  rivals. 

The  trade  in  furs,  however,  was  not  carried  on  by  the 
companies  alone.  There  were  many  young  Frenchmen  in  the 
country  who  loved  adventure  and  who  cared  little  for  the  rights 
given  to  the  companies  by  a king  who  lived  three  thousand  miles 
away.  New  France  was  a vast  country  with  wide  spaces,  great 
forests,  mighty  streams  and  lakes.  These  young 
men  heard  what  has  been  termed  “the  call  of  the 
wild.”  They  left  the  settlement,  and  soon  became 
friendly  with  the  Indians,  dressed  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  lived  a wild,  free  life.  These  men 
came  to  be  known  as  coureurs-de-bois,  which 
translated  means  “runners  of  the  woods.”  They 
carried  on  a fur  trade  of  their  own.  In  the  spring 
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they  would  come  down  the  rivers  in  canoes  laden  with  rich  furs, 
which  they  would  sell  privately  to  traders  in  the  settlement. 
Then  they  would  disappear  into  the  woods  before  government 
officials  could  catch  them,  as  they  sometimes  tried  to  do. 

We  owe  much  to  these  wild  young  Frenchmen,  for  they 
explored  great  stretches  of  this  country  and  made  its  richness 
known.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  them  was  Etienne  Brule, 
the  friend  of  Champlain,  who  seems  to  have  travelled  as  far  west 
as  Lake  Superior.  Among  their  friends  the  coureurs-de-bois 
counted  Frangois-Marie  Perrof,  who  became  governor  of 
Montreal  after  Maisonneuve.  Perrot  was  granted  the  island 
above  Montreal,  now  known  as  Isle  Perrot.  His  chief  reason 
for  desiring  the  island  was  to  own  land  where  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence  Rivers  meet  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  furs 
from  the  coureurs-de-bois  before  they  could  reach  Montreal 
and  offer  them  to  traders  there. 
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Although  Champlain  did  so  much  for  New  France,  he  made 
one  great  mistake,  which  had  results  that  were  serious  long 
after  his  own  death.  This  mistake  was  his  support  of  the 
Huron  Indians  in  their  war  against  the  Iroquois.  The  fierce 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  the  Iroquois  were  called,  never 
forgot  the  nature  of  their  first  meeting  with  the  white  men  who 
were  trying  to  settle  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  came  to 
hate  the  French,  and  that  hatred  led  to  much  bloodshed  in  the 
fifty  years  after  Champlain’s  death.  Only  in  and  near  the  large 
settlements  were  the  French  safe  from  attack  either  singly  in  the 
fields  or  even  as  families  in  their  rude  homes. 

One  of  the  saddest  stories  in  the  history  of  this  country  is 
the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  mission  near  Lake 
Simcoe  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario.  A few  Hurons 
managed  to  escape  and  found  refuge  with  the  French  at  Ville 
Marie  and  Quebec. 

The  Iroquois  knew  that  the  French  were  protecting  their 
old  enemies,  and  they  decided  to  make  such  a raid  on  the  settle- 
ment that  both  Hurons  and  French  would  be  altogether  de- 
stroyed and  the  country  become  their  undisturbed  hunting 
ground.  The  first  great  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Ville  Marie. 

In  1660  a large  body  of  Iroquois  travelled  as  quietly  and 
as  secretly  as  only  Indians  could  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ottawa  River.  Some  of  them  may  have  made  their  way  on  foot 
through  the  pathless  woods,  which  to  them  were  as  familiar  as 
a beaten  road,  but  most  of  them  travelled  by  canoe,  across 
Lake  Ontario  and  then  by  winding  forest  streams  and  over  many 
portages  to  the  Ottawa  River.  The  French  would  have  known 
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nothing  of  the  evil  purpose  of  the 
Iroquois  had  not  an  Indian  caught 
near  Quebec  been  forced  to  tell 
about  it. 

News  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened was  hurriedly  sent  to  Ville 
Marie,  and  the  settlers  there  be- 
came very  fearful.  They  even 
thought  of  leaving  the  settlement 
and  seeking  safety  at  Quebec. 
Had  they  done  this,  it  would  have 
been  the  end  of  Ville  Marie,  for  the 
Iroquois,  after  plundering  it, 
would  have  burnt  the  village  to  the 
ground.  But  the  settlement  was 
saved  by  a few  brave  men  whose 
heroism  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Among  the  young  men  in  Ville 
Marie  was  one,  Adam  Daulac 
or  Dollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux, 
who  had  only  recently  come  from  France.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  do  some 
act  of  bravery  which  would  show  his  friends  in  the  old  land 
that  he  was  a better  man  than  they  thought.  When  he  heard 
of  the  threatened  Iroquois  attack,  he  knew  that  his  great  chance 
had  come.  He  would  give  his  life,  but  he  would  save  the 
settlement.  He  looked  about  him  for  companions,  and  soon 
found  sixteen  young  men  who  were  willing  to  join  him  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  stop  the  Iroquois. 

On  a spring  morning  the  bold  seventeen  attended  mass  at 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  They  had  already  made 
their  wills,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  altogether  unlikely  that 
any  of  them  would  return.  From  the  chapel  they  went  to  the 
shore  of  the  river,  where  their  canoes  were  waiting.  With 
tears  in  their  eyes  the  people  of  Ville  Marie  watched  the  little 
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Daulac  and  his  sixteen  brave  com- 
panions set  out  to  face  almost  cer- 
tain death. 


The  Jesuit  mission  at  Sillery.  This  mission,  which  was  established  in  1637,  is  now  a deserted  ruin. 
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party  push  the  canoes  into  the  water  and  then  paddle  quietly 
westward  up  the  great  river.  They  never  saw  any  of  the 
heroic  little  band  again. 

The  paddling  was  hard,  for  the  river  ran  swiftly,  but  Daulac 
and  his  companions  finally  passed  the  rapids  at  the  head  of 
the  island  and  reached  the  more  quiet  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains.  Crossing  this  lake,  they  made  their  way  up 
the  Ottawa  River  until  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids.  Then  they  had  their  only  bit  of  good  fortune.  On 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  they  saw  a rough  fort  that 
had  been  built  by  an  Algonquin  war  party  but  was  now  deserted. 
It  was  well  located  for  their  purpose,  for  they  planned  to  fire 
upon  the  Iroquois  as  soon  as  their  canoes  came  in  sight  in  the 
rough  water.  In  the  fort  the  Frenchmen  could  keep  their 
food  and  other  supplies.  While  they  were  waiting  they  put 
more  stakes  about  the  fort  to  strengthen  it.  They  were  also 
glad  to  welcome  some  friendly  Indians  who  had  come  from 
Ville  Marie  to  join  them. 

The  enemy  was  not  long  in  finding  them.  One  day  the 
men  who  were  watching  the  river  brought  word  that  some 
canoes  were  even  then  in  the  rapids.  Daulac  placed  a number 
of  his  small  force  in  the  bushes  by  the  river-side,  telling  them  to 
fire  when  the  Iroquois  were  close  and  not  to  let  one  man  escape. 
But  in  their  eagerness  some  of  the  men  fired  too  soon.  Most 
of  the  Iroquois  were  killed,  but  they  were  far  enough  from 
shore  to  allow  several  of  their  number  to  escape.  These  men 
made  their  way  back  to  the  main  body  of  the  Iroquois  and  told 
their  story  of  what  had  happened.  Angry  and  excited,  hun- 
dreds of  Iroquois  launched  their  canoes  and  started  down  the 
swift-flowing  river,  determined  to  wipe  out  the  little  band  of 
Frenchmen  and  their  Huron  friends. 

They  soon  caught  sight  of  the  fort  in  the  woods,  and  shouting 
angrily  they  drove  their  canoes  to  the  shore.  But  Daulac  and 
his  companions  were  ready,  and  shot  after  shot  rang  out.  Canoes 
were  overturned,  and  dying  Iroquois  were  swept  down  the 
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river  by  the  swift  current.  But  more  . and  more  Indians  came 
until  the  French  were  forced  back  into  the  fort,  and  the  siege 
began.  The  Iroquois  were  not  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
fighting.  They  threw  themselves  again  and  again  upon  the 
rough  fence  of  stakes  that  the  French  had  set  up,  only  to  be 
met  by  deadly  fire.  At  length,  tired  of  the  struggle,  they 
withdrew  into  the  forest  and  held  a council  of  war.  Like  all 
savages  they  were  easily  discouraged,  and  some  wanted  to  give 
up  the  fight.  But  it  was  finally  decided  to  send  a swift  mes- 
senger to  a large  company  of  Iroquois  who  were  known  to  be 
on  the  Richelieu  River,  to  ask  for  their  aid. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  fort  were  bad.  Many  of  the 
defenders  had  been  wounded  and  were  suffering.  Supplies 
were  running  low.  There  was  very  little  food  and  less  water. 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  their  thirst,  some  of  the  men  made 
a brave  rush  for  the  river  and  managed  to  bring  back  a little 
water  before  their  enemies  knew  what  was  happening. 

A day  or  two  later,  the  sound  of  loud  shouting  was  heard, 
and  the  French  saw  canoe  after  canoe  coming  up  the  river  with 
fresh  Iroquois  to  join  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  the  siege.  Soon 
there  were  signs  that  an  attack  was  about  to  take  place,  and  the 
French  knew  that  it  would  be  the  end.  But  they  were  brave 
men,  and  they  made  ready  as  best  they  could  for  the  final 
fight.  They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  a straight  attack,  the  Iroquois  made 
shields  of  logs;  and  hiding  behind  them,  they  pushed  right  up 
to  the  fence,  which  they  tried  to  tear  down  in  order  to  reach 
the  fort  itself.  Daulac  filled  a gun  with  powder  and  shot  and, 
lighting  a fuse  that  he  had  connected  with  it,  he  tried  to 
throw  it  over  the  wall  of  the  fort.  Unfortunately  it  struck  a 
projecting  stake  and  fell  back,  exploding  among  the  men 
inside.  Some  were  killed,  and  others  badly  injured. 

The  Iroquois,  seeing  that  something  had  happened  within 
the  fort,  made  another  fierce  rush.  Fighting  became  hand  to 
hand.  Daulac  was  struck  down,  then  one  after  another  of  his 
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companions  quickly  met  the  same  fate,  until  the  last  fell,  and 
the  great  fight  at  the  Long  Sault  was  over. 

But  these  brave  Frenchmen  did  not  die  in  vain.  They  had 
fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Iroquois  were  discouraged;  and 
fearful  of  what  might  happen  to  them  when  they  met  a larger 
number  of  the  same  kind  of  men,  they  gave  up  their  intended 
attaek  on  Ville  Marie  and  went  home.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  to  this  day  the  French  Canadians  regard  Daulac,  or 
Dollard,  as  one  of  their  great  heroes.  Nor  are  his  companions 
forgotten.  Once  a year  the  brave  deeds  of  the  seventeen 
heroes  of  the  Long  Sault  are  recalled,  and  their  memory  is 
honoured. 
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THE  GOOD  BISHOP  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

On  a summer  day  in  1659  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
settlement  at  Quebec.  The  people  had  crowded  to  the  landing- 
place  on  the  riVer-side,  and  at  their  head  stood  the  governor 
in  his  official  dress.  A group  of  dark-robed  priests  near  by 
seemed  to  be  the  most  excited  of  all,  as  they  talked  eagerly  with 
one  another. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  small  boat  that  was  bringing  to 
the  shore  the  few  passengers  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  the 
vessel  that  now  lay  at  anchor  in  the  stream.  From  the  mast- 
head of  the  large  vessel  floated  the  flag  of  France,  with  its 
golden  fleur-de-lis. 

Chief  among  the  people  in  the  boat  was  a tall,  thin  man 
in  the  dress  of  a priest.  His  face  showed  sharp  features,  with 
a firm  mouth  and  keen,  dark  eyes.  He  looked  like  a man 
who  was  used  to  directing  others  and  who  expected  them  to 
obey  when  he  gave  a command.  This  distinguished  figure 
was  Frangois  de  Laval-Montmorenci.  He  was  related  to  the 
king  of  France  and  had  a higher  social  rank  at  the  French  court 
than  any  man  who  came  to  New  France  during  the  whole 
French  regime. 

Laval  had  been  sent  out  to  become  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Canada.  He  filled  that  role  so  faithfully 
for  many  years  that  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Quebec  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  church  in  New 
France.  The  monument  also  bears  the  Lord’s  words:  ‘T  am 
the  good  Shepherd.  The  good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for 
His  sheep.” 
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Soon  after  he  reaehed  Quebec,  Laval  began  his  work.  He 
found  that  the  church  already  had  at  its  head  a representative 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  thought  that  he  should  regard 
New  France  as  part  of  his  parish  because  so  many  of  his  people 
had  settled  there.  Matters  were  soon  rearranged,  however, 
and  Laval  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  church,  although 
he  was  not  made  Bishop  of  Quebec  for  some  years. 

Laval  was  very  eager  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 
He  saw  that  the  fur-trading  Company  of  One  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates was  ruling  selfishly,  thinking  only  of  its  own  gain  and  not 
of  the  good  of  the  people.  He  wrote  to  the  famous  French 
foreign  minister,  Colbert,  suggesting  a better  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  crossed  the  sea  to  talk  over  his  proposals  with 
Louis  XIV.  The  result  was  a complete  change  in  the  way 
that  New  France  was  governed.  The  country  was  made  a 
Royal  Province,  and  its  affairs  were  directed  by  a council,  the 
chief  members  of  which  were  the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  and 
the  Intendant.  We  shall  learn  more  about  the  intendant 
later. 

The  governor  during  much  of  Laval’s  life  in  New  France 
was  the  strong-minded  and  vigorous  Count  Frontenac.  Both 
governor  and  bishop  were  well  fitted  to  rule,  but  they  often  had 
different  ideas  and  plans,  which  led  to  many  clashes  between 
them.  Laval  believed  that  the  church  should  have  first  place 
in  everything,  and  he  usually  contrived  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  most  serious  difference  between  the  two  men  arose 
over  the  liquor  traffic.  Both  men  loved  the  Indians  and  knew 
how  to  deal  with  them.  But  Laval  was  interested  in  their  souls, 
while  Frontenac  was  concerned  only  with  making  friends  of 
them,  which  he  did  by  treating  them  as  children.  Laval  saw 
that  the  use  of  liquor,  or  fire-water  as  the  Indians  called  it, 
made  the  red  men  so  wild  and  bad  tempered  that  they  became 
a danger  to  everyone  about  them.  He  also  knew  that,  although 
the  Indians  seemed  very  strong,  they  were  quickly  affected  by 
certain  diseases  like  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  drinking  of 
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liquor  weakened  their  resistance  to 
these  diseases.  So  Laval  decided  that 
the  trade  in  liquor  with  the  Indians 
must  stop. 

While  the  company  had  no  wish 
to  give  up  the  easy  way  of  obtaining 
furs  by  exchanging  them  for  liquor, 
the  men  who  caused  Laval  the  most 
trouble  were  the  coureurs-de-bois. 

These  young  men  were  generally  the 
sons  of  settlers  who  had  become  fonder 
of  the  wild  life  of  the  woods  than  of  the 
farm,  and  had  made  friends  of  the 
Indians.  They  knew  no  master  and 
obeyed  no  laws  but  their  own.  Only 
the  company  was  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  trade  in  furs, 
but  the  coureurs-de-bois  cared  little  for  the  company  or  the 
government  behind  it.  Every  spring  they  would  come  from  the 
woods  with  canoes  full  of  the  finest  furs,  which  they  would  sell 
to  other  unlawful  traders,  more  respectable  than  themselves, 
and  then  turn  back  to  the  woods  again.  These  traders  drank 
liquor  very  freely  and  also  used  it  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians.  It  was  against  them  that  Laval  felt  most  bitter, 
especially  as  the  governor  would  do  little  to  stop  them.  In 
the  end,  the  bishop  was  able  to  get  a law  passed  which  made  the 
selling  of  liquor  to  Indians  a crime  that  could  be  punished  by 
death,  but  he  had  to  make  a journey  to  France  before  he  was 
successful. 

When  Laval  set  out  on  his  long  voyage,  there  were  a num- 
ber of  people  in  Quebec  who  were  very  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
One  of  these  was  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  nuns, 
who  wrote  to  her  son  in  Paris  a letter  in  which  she  told  of  the 
good  work  that  Laval  was  doing  in  Quebec  and  expressed  her 
fear  that  he  might  give  it  up  in  discouragement.  This,  she 
said,  would  be  a “terrible  loss  for  the  church  and  for  all  the  poor 
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The  Seminary  at  Quebec,  founded  by  Laval  in  1663.  Here,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  good  bishop,  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  settlements  were  trained  to 
become  worthy  citizens  of  New  France. 

French.”  But  Laval  came  back  in  the  following  year  and  took 
up  his  work  again. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  returned  to  a very  troubled 
country.  During  the  winter  there  had  been  a severe  earth- 
quake, which  shook  the  whole  region  from  Quebec  to  the  sea. 
Great  cracks  appeared  in  the  earth,  rivers  changed  their  courses, 
forests  were  torn  up.  It  so  impressed  the  people  that  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  they  talked  about  the  year  of  the  earth- 
quake and  dated  events  from  it. 

Laval  had  been  anxious  about  the  education  and  training 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  settlements.  He  knew  that 
unless  they  had  more  worth-while  interests,  they  were  likely 
to  join  the  coureurs-de-bois.  So  he  decided  to  set  up  two 
schools,  or  seminaries.  The  first  — the  Grand  Seminary  — 
was  to  train  priests  for  the  church  in  New  France;  the  other  — 
the  Little  Seminary  — was  very  much  like  a high  school,  open 
to  any  boy  who  wished  to  get  an  education.  These  two  schools 
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were  very  dear  to  Laval,  and  he  gave  his  strength  and  his 
money  to  them.  The  classes  were  held  in  a plain  stone  building 
erected  beside  the  church.  This  building,  with  many  additions, 
may  still  be  seen  in  Quebec.  Ever  since  Laval’s  time,  boys 
in  the  special  dress  that  the  founder  wished  them  to  wear  — a 
blue  coat  with  narrow  yellow  piping  and  a broad  green  sash  — ■ 
have  gone  to  the  Little  Seminary  for  their  education.  Mingling 
with  them  are  the  more  serious  young  men  of  the  Grand  Semi- 
nary, in  their  black,  priestly  cassocks. 

In  1674,  Laval  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Until 
that  time  he  had  only  been  called  bishop  as  a mark  of  honour. 

Good  Bishop  Laval  lived  through  very  stormy  times  in 
New  France;  but  he  loved  the  people  of  the  new  land,  and 
particularly  he  loved  his  church,  and  his  only  desire  was  to 
serve  both  well.  . When  he  died  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
all  Quebec  mourned.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Grand  Seminary.  On  the  wall  of  the  building  was  placed  a 
marble  slab  bearing  a long  inscription  in  Latin  telling  what  he 
had  done  for  New  France. 
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THE  WAR  WHOOP  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 

"When  news  of  what  was  happening  to  his  settlers  in  New 
France  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV,  he  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  check  the  cruel  Indian  raids  and  to  make 
progress  in  the  country  possible. 

At  this  time  a well-known  French  general,  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy,  who  was  acting  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  French 
Dominions  in  America,  happened  to  be  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  king  ordered  him  to  go  north  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation  there.  So  the  Marquis  sailed  for  Quebec, 
taking  with  him  part  of  the  famous  Carignan  Regiment.  The 
rest  of  the  regiment  came  to  New  France  a little  later  under 
command  of  Colonel  de  Salieres. 

This  was  the  first  trained  French  regiment  to  reach  Canada, 
and  its  soldiers  had  already  seen  hard  service.  They  had 
fought  against  the  Turks  in  Europe.  This,  the  king  thought, 
was  a good  preparation  for  the  work  that  they  were  expected 
to  do  in  Canada. 

When  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  reached  Quebec,  the  people 
wished  to  honour  him  and  his  men  with  a procession  and 
speeches  of  welcome.  They  crowded  to  the  shore  to  meet  him. 
But  de  Tracy  was  a simple  man  and  did  not  want  to  be  treated 
as  a hero  when  he  was  only  doing  his  duty.  He  begged  them, 
instead,  to  lead  him  and  his  troops  to  the  church,  where  a 
service  was  held  to  thank  God  for  their  safe  arrival. 

The  Marquis  at  once  inquired  into  the  conditions  under 
which  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Quebec  were  living.  He  soon 
saw  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  Iroquois  was  to  go  to 
their  country  and  punish  them  there  for  the  evil  deeds  they 
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had  done  against  the  French.  This  meant  a long  journey 
down  the  Richelieu  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  For  such  an 
expedition  de  Tracy  knew  that  careful  plans  had  to  be  laid. 
He  knew  that  he  must  arrange  for  supplies  to  reach  the  troops 
and  that  he  must  also  be  prepared  to  protect  his  men  if  the 
Iroquois  should  prove  too  strong  and,  for  a time  at  least,  drive 
them  back. 

So  de  Tracy  decided  to  build  a number  of  forts  along  the 
Richelieu  River.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers, 
de  Ghambly,  to  construct  a fort  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  rapids  on  the  river.  The  fort  was 
made  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a square,  with 
walls  fifteen  feet  high.  The  work  was 
begun  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  fort  was  therefore  named  St.  Louis  de 
Chambly.  The  remains  of  a stone  fort 
built  later  on  the  same  site  may  still  be 
seen.  This  fort  held  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  Canada  for  the  next 
hundred  years. 

Another  officer,  de  Sorel,  was  sent  to 
direct  a similar  task  near  the  junction  of 

the  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Rivers.  The  fort  that  he 
constructed  was  known  as  Fort  Richelieu.  The  remains  of  it 
are  not  far  from  Sorel. 

Colonel  de  Salieres  then  started  out  to  build  still  another 
fort  at  the  Lake  Champlain  end  of  the  river,  but  while  he  was 
on  his  way  there,  he  received  word  from  de  Tracy  telling  him 
to  build  at  a nearer  point,  about  six  miles  above  Fort  St.  Louis 
de  Chambly.  He  chose  a spot  where  the  river  divides  to 
surround  a beautiful  wooded  island,  and  named  the  fort  St. 
Therese.  This  building  completely  disappeared  long  ago, 
but  the  island  in  the  river  still  bears  its  name.  The  fort  at  the 
Lake  Champlain  end  of  the  river  was  built  some  time  later  by 
de  Repentigny. 


This  old  fort  at  Chambly 
was  replaced  later  by  a 
strongly  built  stone  build- 
ing.. 
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In  this  way  de  Tracy  carefully  prepared  his  line  of  approach 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  men  of  the  Carignan  Regiment,  however,  not  only 
built  forts;  they  also  made  roads  so  that  the  forts  could  be 
easily  reached  from  Montreal  and  so  that  they  could  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  directed  this  work  are  found  to-day 
in  places  throughout  this  region  — Ghambly,  Sorel,  Vercheres, 
St.  Ours,  Contrecoeur. 

All  was  now  ready,  but  de  Traey  decided  to  wait  a little 
longer  before  setting  out.  The  governor,  de  Courcelles, 
however,  was  impatient  and  decided  to  undertake  an  expedition 
of  his  own.  With  a few  men  and  no  Indian  guides,  he  set  out 
in  mid-winter.  The  little  company  suffered  terribly,  and  it 
accomplished  very  little.  Most  of  the  men  returned  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  after  a skirmish  with  the  Iroquois  in  which  an 
officer  and  five  or  six  men  were  killed. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1666,  de  Tracy  prepared  his 
troops,  and  it  was  not  until  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  turn 
and  the  woods  were  glorious  with  the  colours  of  autumn  that 
he  was  ready  to  start  for  the  Iroquois  country.  It  must  have 
been  a striking  seene  as  the  men  left  their  gathering  point. 
Fort  St.  Louis,  in  more  than  three  hundred  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  canoes. 

The  force  travelled  up  the  Richelieu  and  the  whole  length 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  St.  Sacrement  (George)  before 
it  reached  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  one  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes.  There  must  have  been  many  Indians 
hiding  in  the  forests  along  the  shores  of  river  and  lake  who 
watched  with  wonder  and  fear  this  large  eompany  of  white 
men,  dressed  in  bright  uniforms  of  red  and  blue,  who  had 
come  into  their  country  to  make  war  upon  them.  But  no 
Mohawks  were  seen  by  the  French. 

The  force  went  from  village  to  village,  but  all  were  deserted 
except  for  a few  old  men  and  some  women.  At  length,  when 
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By  laying  waste  their  villages  and  destroying  their  supplies  of  food,  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy  punished  the  Iroquois  for  the  raids  they  had  made  upon  the  French. 

he  reached  an  unusually  large  village  in  which  the  Indians 
had  left  a quantity  of  grain  and  other  food,  de  Tracy  decided 
that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  He  would  show  the  Mohawks 
the  power  of  the  French  and  would  then  turn  homewards. 
Drawing  up  his  men  on  one  side  of  the  village,  he  ordered 
some  of  them  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The  Mohawks  in  the 
woods  near  by  were  not  the  only  ones  who  became  aware  of 
this  act  of  the  French;  great  clouds  of  smoke  carried  the  message 
of  destruction  to  many  of  their  tribe  who  were  far  away. 

Thinking  that  he  had  taught  the  Mohawks  a lesson  of 
French  power  that  they  would  not  soon  forget,  de  Tracy  started 
back  to  Canada.  The  journey  was  hard,  for  the  weather  had 
turned  cold,  and  storms  made  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
very  rough.  Some  men  were  drowned  when  one  of  the  boats 
upset. 

The  force  received  a welcome  at  each  of  the  forts  as  it 
passed.  The  men  were  especially  glad  to  reach  Fort  St.  Louis 
at  Chambly,  which  was  large  enough  to  shelter  most  of  them  and 
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gave  them  a chance  to  rest.  Knowing  that  his  men  were  safe, 
de  Tracy  hurried  forward  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  governor  and  by  Bishop  Laval.  The  expedi- 
tion was  a success,  for  it  was  many  years  before  the  Iroquois 
again  made  a serious  attack  on  the  settlement. 

Of  the  forts  along  the  Richelieu  we  shall  hear  more  in  later 
chapters  of  this  story,  for  the  English  from  New  England  used 
this  river  as  their  path  to  the  French  settlements  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A few  years  later  the  Americans  also  followed 
the  same  route  to  attack  the  English  in  Canada.  In  connection 
with  these  expeditions  a number  of  other  forts  were  built,  until 
the  Richelieu  River  in  its  whole  length  became  an  arnied 
passage. 
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JEAN  TALON,  INTENDANT 

W HEN  Louis  XIV  decided  to  change  the  form  of  government 
in  New  France,  he  knew  that  he  must  put  someone  in  charge 
of  the  general  affairs  of  the  country,  as  the  governor’s  time 
was  nearly  all  taken  up  with  military  matters  and  the  bishop’s 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  colonists.  This  man  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Intendant,  a title  that  has  much  the  same  meaning 
as  director  or  superintendent. 

This  important  office  required  a man  of  outstanding  ability, 
and  it  was  only  after  long  and  earnest  discussion  with  his  great 
foreign  minister,  Colbert,  that  Louis  XIV  appointed  Jean 
Talon. 

Jean  Talon  had  already  proved  his  ability  in  a similar  office 
in  France.  His  picture  shows  him  as  a man  of  middle  height, 
with  good  features  and  dark  hair,  which  he  wore  in  ringlets 
about  his  head,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  time. 

When  he  landed  in  Quebec,  Talon,  like  a good  business 
man,  studied  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  country.  He 
saw  at  once  that  two  things  required  to  be  done.  The  first 
was  to  bring  out  more  colonists.  At  the  time  there  were  only 
about  thirty- three  hundred  French  people  — men,  women, 
and  children  — in  the  whole  country.  New  France  could 
never  become  great  unless  there  were  more  people  to  clear  the 
land  and  farm  it,  and  also  to  engage  in  trade  and  business. 
The  second  important  thing  was  to  show  the  people  how  to 
make  the  colony  rich  and  prosperous  by  learning  how  to  use 
its  products  both  for  trade  and  for  their  own  good. 

Soon  after  he  reached  Canada,  Talon  heard  some  welcome 
news.  When  the  men  of  the  Carignan  Regiment  had  finished 
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their  campaign  against  the  Indians,  many  of  them  decided  to 
remain  in  New  France  instead  of  returning  to  the  old  land. 
The  government  was  very  pleased  to  have  them  stay  and 
wisely  gave  them  land  along  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  where  they  would  still  be  a protection  against  Iroquois 
attacks.  The  officers  received  large  blocks  of  land  known  as 
seigneuries,  which  were  divided  into  smaller  ones,  called  cotes, 
for  the  men. 

Talon  saw,  however,  that  there  were  too  many  men  and 
not  enough  women  in  the  country.  He  knew  that  no  land 
could  prosper  unless  there  were  many  happy  homes  in  it,  and 
to  make  such  homes  it  was  necessary  that  the  men  should  have 
wives  and  families.  Young  men  who  could  not  make  homes 
for  themselves  were  likely  to  go  to  the  woods  and  become 
coureurs-de-bois.  The  way  in  which  Talon  got  wives  for  the 
settlers  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  amusing  things 
that  he  did. 

The  foreign  minister  of  Louis  XIV  probably  received  a 
shock  when  he  opened  a letter  from  Talon  one  day  and  read 
the  intendant’s  strange  request  that  he  should  send  out  a 
shipload  of  young  women  to  New  France.  He  must  have 
wondered,  at  first,  how  he  could  meet  it.  However,  realizing 
what  it  might  mean  to  the  colonists,  he  set  himself  to  find  the 
young  women. 

He  knew  that  most  of  the  people  in  New  France  came  from 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  women 
from  these  provinces  of  France  would  be  most  suitable.  So  he 
made  his  strange  request  for  volunteers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rouen.  Later  he  sought  them  in  other  places. 

The  young  women  were  told  about  the  kind  of  life  they 
would  lead  in  the  new  land,  and  that  they  would  be  expected 
to  choose  their  husbands  within  a short  time  after  the  ship 
reached  Quebec  or  Montreal.  Until  they  had  made  their 
homes,  they  were  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  king, 
and  were  to  be  known  as  King’s  Girls.  There  was  something 
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very  strange  and  romantic  in  the  whole  adventure,  and  a sur- 
prising number  of  girls  volunteered  to  join  the  party. 

When  the  bride  ships  reached  Quebec,  they  were  met  by 
the  governor  and  other  officials.  In  the  crowd  were  many 
young  men  who  had  come  from  their  cotes  and  farms  in  search 
of  wives,  wondering  no  doubt  which  of  the  girls  now  landing 
would  look  upon  them  with  favour. 

The  King’s  Girls  were  conducted  up  the  steep  hill  that  leads 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Town  of  Quebec  and  taken  to 
the  convent  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  who  were  to  look  after  them 
until  they  were  settled.  Here,  within  the  next  few  days  there 
were  some  very  interesting  gatherings.  The  young  men  who 
had  shown  that  they  could  make  proper  homes  for  their  brides 
were  admitted  to  the  parlour  of  the  convent  and  allowed  to 
talk  matters  over  with  such  girls  as  might  show  an  interest  in 
them.  These  conversations  were  generally  very  practical, 
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dealing  with  descriptions  of  the  farms,  the  houses  that  had  been 
prepared,  and  what  the  men  had  to  offer.  If  everything  was 
satisfactory,  marriage  followed,  and  each  happy  couple  left  for 
their  future  home  after  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  church 
and  a gift  of  provisions,  some  money,  an  ox,  a cow,  and  a pair 
of  fowls. 

During  Talon’s  time  over  a thousand  King’s  Girls  settled 
in  Canada,  and  most  of  the  marriages  resulted  in  happy  homes. 
The  population  of  New  France  more  than  doubled.  Many  of 
the  best  families  in  the  older  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
trace  their  origin  to  the  romantic  adventures  of  these  girls  who 
left  old  France  to  seek  and  find  in  the  new  world  life,  love,  and 
happiness. 

Talon  did  not  depend  upon  others  to  tell  him  how  the 
people  were  getting  on  in  their  homes  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  He  visited  them  himself.  A well-known  painting* 
by  the  Canadian  artist  L.  R.  Batchelor  shows  the  intendant 
visiting  a settler’s  home.  The  high  officer  is  pictured  talking 
with  the  man  of  the  house,  while  his  \vife  stands  by  eagerly 
listening.  In  the  large  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  room  burns 
a blazing  fire,  and  over  it  hangs  a large  kettle  in  which  the  mid- 
day meal  is  cooking.  On  the  shelf  above  the  fireplace  are  the 
few  treasured  ornaments  brought  across  the  sea  as  reminders 
of  the  old  land.  The  floor  is  of  rough,  hand-sawn  boards, 
covered  with  a few  pieces  of  Catalan  or  home-made  carpet. 
From  the  faces  of  the  settlers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
pleased  that  such  a great  man  should  come  to  their  humble 
home  to  inquire  about  their  welfare. 

Talon  knew  that  if  the  country  was  to  prosper,  the  people 
must  do  much  more  than  farm  and  trade  in  furs  when  oppor- 
tunity offered.  In  order  that  they  might  make  material  for 
their  clothes,  he  showed  them  how  to  grow  hemp  from  which 
to  spin  their  own  thread.  He  began  ship-building  in  Quebec 
so  that  trade  might  be  started  with  distant  places.  He  built 
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the  first  brewery  in  Canada,  the  cellars  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  Quebec.  When  he  learned  that  iron  had  been  found 
bn  the  banks  of  the  St.  Maurice  River,  he  decided  to  set  up 
forges  there.  Some  years  later  these  forges  became  an  important 
industry,  whieh  was  carried  on  for  over  a century  and  a half. 

The  great  intendant  was  also  a man  of  vision.  He  hoped 
that  some  day  the  power  of  France  would  reach  all  the  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  when  the  Chevalier  La  Salle,  restless 
for  adventure,  came  to  the  governor  asking  that  he  be  allowed 
to  explore  the  great  Mississippi  River,  then  almost  unknown, 
it  was  Talon  who  persuaded  the  governor  to  grant  his  request. 

Talon  was  intendant  of  New  France  for  only  seven  years, 
but  in  that  short  time  he  did  more  for  the  country  than  most 
of  her  rulers  did  in  much  longer  periods. 
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BRAVE  ADVENTURES  OF  PIERRE  LE  MOYNE 

In  1641  THERE  came  to  New  France  a man  named  Charles 
Le  Moyne,  who  had  been  an  innkeeper  in  the  town  of  Dieppe, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  France.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
he  should  have  left  his  peaceful  home  in  the  old  world  to  settle 
in  the  new  western  land  except  his  love  of  adventure. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Le  Moyne  undertook  work  for  the 
Jesuit  missions  that  kept  him  in  close  contact  with  the  Indians 
for  four  years.  During  this  time  he  learned  some  Indian 
languages  and  customs  that  made  him  very  useful  to  the  govern- 
ment later. 

Finally  he  decided  to  settle  near  Montreal.  He  built  a 
fortified  house  at  Longueuil,  opposite  the  island,  and  married 
Catherine  Primot.  The  couple  had  eleven  stalwart  sons, 
some  of  whom  became  famous  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  family  did  more  for  New  France  than  the 
Le  Moynes. 

Each  of  the  Le  Moyne  men  was  given  the  name  of  some 
place  known  to  the  parents  either  in  the  old  or  the  new  world. 
Thus  we  have  Le  Moynes  of  Iberville,  Longueuil,  Bienville, 
Chateauguay,  and  others.  The  most  famous  of  all  was  Pierre 
Le  Moyne  d’Iberville,  whose  adventures  carried  him  all  the  way 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  were  equally  exciting 
on  sea  and  on  land. 

Because  it  had  been  discovered  by  John  Cabot  and  after- 
wards explored  by  Henry  Hudson,  the  great  bay  in  the  northern 
part  of  Canada  had  been  claimed  by  the  English,  who  had 
formed  a strong  company  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians.  This  company  had  built  forts  at  the  southern  end  of 
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the  bay  both  for  their  protection  and  as  centres  to  which  the 
Indians  could  bring  their  furs. 

The  French  at  Quebec  knew  what  was  happening  in  the 
north  and  were  angry  at  the  loss  of  furs  that  they  were  suffering. 
They  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  English  to  trade  in 
Hudson  Bay,  which  they  regarded  as  their  property.  Finally 
they  decided  to  take  action,  and  in 
1686  a force  of  a hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Troyes,  an  officer  of  the  famous 
Carignan  Regiment,  was  sent  against 
the  English  in  the  north.  This  was 
very  daring,  because  the  force 
planned  to  reach  Hudson  Bay  by  a 
hard  journey  through  trackless  for- 
ests on  snowshoes  and  down  wild 
unknown  streams  when  these  could 
be  used.  It  was,  however,  just  the 
kind  of  adventure  that  the  young 
Le  Moynes  loved,  and  it  was  no 
surprise  to  find  three  of  the  brothers, 

including  dTberville,  among  the  members  of  the  expedition. 

The  force  had  little  difficulty  in  seizing  the  first  of  the 
English  forts,  for  its  occupants  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. They  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a Frenchman  within 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  them,  much  less  an  armed 
force. 

The  brave  little  company  of  Frenchmen  made  its  way 
next  to  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rupert  River.  As  he  neared 
the  fort,  dTberville  saw,  anchored  in  the  stream,  one  of  the 
boats  that  had  come  to  carry  furs  to  England.  Approaching 
it  quietly,  he  and  his  men  succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  deck 
before  they  were  discovered.  After  a short  struggle,  the  boat 
was  theirs.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  men  on  shore  had 
captured  the  fort. 


Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  dTber- 
ville, a gallant  and  chivalrous 
fighter  of  New  France. 
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In  the  highest  spirits,  the  Frenchmen  now  set  out  for  Fort 
Albany.  This  was  more  strongly  built,  and  the  governor, 
Henry  Sargeant,  knew  that  the  enemy  were  coming.  But  the 
fight  lasted  only  two  days,  when  the  English  surrendered. 

There  was  much  more  courtesy  in  war  then  than  there  is  to- 
day, and  men  were  quick  to  honour  brave  deeds.  Follow- 
ing the  taking  of  Fort  Albany,  Sieur  d’Iberville  and  the 
English  governor  exchanged  toasts  to  King  James  of  England 
and  King  Louis  of  France,  each  drinking  to  the  health  of  the 
other’s  ruler. 

As  the  expedition  had  now  finished  its  work,  the  leader, 
the  Chevalier  de  Troyes,  returned  to  Quebec,  leaving  d’Iber- 
ville in  charge  of  French  interests  in  Hudson  Bay.  The  following 
year,  however,  d’Iberville  seized  an  English  boat  and  made  his 
way  to  Quebec  with  a rich  cargo  of  furs,  while  his  brother 
stayed  in  the  north. 

The  English  were  not  long  in  trying  to  get  possession  of  their 
lost  forts.  Two  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Bay,  with  a number  of 
soldiers.  When  d’Iberville  heard  about  them,  he  hurried 
north  again,  and  boldly  attacked  the  ships,  burning  one  and 
capturing  the  other. 

The  remaining  English  possession  in  Hudson  Bay  was 
Fort  Nelson.  It  fell  to  the  French  only  after  a great  fight,  in 
which  d’Iberville  in  his  little  vessel,  the  Pelican,  successfully 
engaged  three  English  ships  that  were  bringing  supplies  and 
relief.  D’Iberville  was  expecting  four  other  vessels  from  Quebec, 
but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  fight  was  over.  Fort  Nelson 
was  taken,  and  thus,  for  the  time  being,  the  English  were 
almost  completely  driven  from  Hudson  Bay.  But  a few  years 
later,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  d’Iberville,  England  and  France 
made  peace,  and  Hudson  Bay  passed  again  into  English  hands, 
to  remain  a valuable  trading  possession. 

Between  his  expeditions  to  Hudson  Bay,  d’Iberville  had 
attacked  the  English  settlements  in  Newfoundland,  and  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  that  island  and  the  waters  about  it,  so  im- 
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portant  for  fishermen  from  the  old  world,  would  become  part 
of  New  France.  But  this  did  not  happen. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  space  to  tell  the  whole  story  of 
d’Iberville’s  adventures,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the  other 
brave  members  of  the  Le  Moyne  family.  One  other  incident, 
however,  must  be  mentioned  to  show  their  zeal  for  France  in  a 
part  of  the  western  continent  very  far  from  Hudson  Bay. 

In  1698,  with  a fleet  of  four  small  boats  that  had  been 
placed  under  his  direction  by  the  French  government,  d’Iber- 
ville sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  plan  was  to  make 
settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  thus 
prevent  the  English  from  gaining  control  of  the  trade  on  that 
mighty  stream.  He  took  with  him  his  younger  brother, 
Le  Moyne  de  Bienville. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  hard.  For  days  d’Iberville 
searched  in  vain  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  finally  led 
to  its  discovery  by  some  Indians  whom  he  met  while  landing 
at  a certain  point.  In  the  end,  however,  a number  of  settle- 
ments were  made;  one  of  them  grew  into  the  great  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Le  Moyne  d’Iberville  spent  his  later  years  working  hard  for 
the  new  land  in  the  south,  which  he  named  Louisiana  in  honour 
of  his  king.  He  died  far  from  his  native  New  France,  for  he 
breathed  his  last  in  the  tropical  city  of  Havana  in  Cuba  in 
1706. 

Thus  the  name  of  Le  Moyne  may  be  traced  across  the 
entire  length  of  the  map  of  North  America.  Some  of  the 
descendants  of  this  famous  French  Canadian  family  of  New 
France  are  still  living  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
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HEARTHS  AND  HOMES  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

In  this  book  we  have  been  reading  much  about  events  in  the 
early  history  of  New  France,  that  is,  of  things  that  had  to  do 
with  the  general  life  of  the  people,  like  wars,  exploration,  trade, 
and  government.  It  is  also  important,  however,  that  we 
should  know  how  people  lived  while  these  events  were  taking 
place. 

When  people  settle  in  a new  land,  they  usually  try  to  make 
their  living  conditions  as  much  as  possible  like  those  they  knew 
in  their  old  homes.  It  was  so  with  the  early  settlers  in  Canada, 
and  along  the  old  roads  and  the  river-sides  of  Quebec  we  may 
see  the  same  kind  of  houses  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  whence  the  settlers  came. 

The  earliest  houses  were  often  only  rough  shacks  made  of 
logs,  but  as  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  farmers  were  able  to 
make  a little  money  by  the  sale  of  their  produce,  better  houses 
were  built.  They  were  still  very  simple,  but  stone  and  mortar 
or  squared  logs  were  used  in  their  construction.  Sometimes 
the  entire  outside  of  the  building  was  covered  with  a rough 
plaster,  which  received  a coat  of  whitewash  from  time  to  time. 

The  houses  were  oblong,  with  sloping  roofs,  often  made  of 
thatch.  Sometimes  the  roof  curved  outwards  to  cover  the 
veranda  also.  This  was  a very  good  arrangement,  because 
in  winter  the  heavy  snow  would  slide  off  without  blocking  the 
door.  Houses  built  in  this  way  may  still  be  seen  along  the 
Beauport  road  near  Quebec. 

If  you  entered  one  of  these  houses,  you  would  find  yourself 
in  a very  large  room  — the  parlour.  At  one  end  would  be  an 
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open  fireplace;  at  the  other,  a door  leading  to 
the  bedroom.  Home-made  furniture  — tables, 
shelves,  and  chairs  — would  be  found  here  and 
there,  with,  perhaps,  one  piece  of  better  furni- 
ture or  a clock  brought  from  distant  France. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  you  would  see  a 
polished  spinning-wheel,  which  was  rarely  still, 
as  all  the  thread  woven  into  cloth  for  the  family 
clothing  had  to  be  made  in  the  home  by  hand. 

Upstairs  in  each  house  was  a large  attic,  usually  scantily 
furnished.  A heavily  built  loom  stood  by  a window,  and  rough 
wooden  cots  for  the  children  were  set  under  the  sloping  eaves. 
The  stairway  leading  to  the  attic  was  almost  as  steep  as  a ladder, 
but  this  made  small  difference  to  the  nimble  little  feet  that  used 
it  most. 

The  parlour  was  the  living-room  of  the  house  and  served 
as  dining-room  and  kitchen,  as  well  as  for  social  purposes. 
From  the  roof  hung  ears  of  rich  yellow  corn,  and  in  a dry 
cupboard  near  the  fireplace  was  the  family  supply  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar. 

In  the  dooryard  was  the  stone  oven  in  which  the  bread 
was  baked.  The  oven  was  a stone  chamber  in  which  a fire  was 
lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  until  the  stones  became  very  hot. 
The  fire  was  then  raked  out,  and  the  loaves  were  put  in  to  bake 
by  the  heat  of  the  rock’s. 

The  French  settlers  were  very  fond  of  each  other’s  company. 
They  were  living  in  a strange  land,  and  the 
problems  and  dangers  they  had  to  face  drew 
them  close  together.  Families  from,  neighbour- 
ing houses  would  gather  together  in  the 
evenings,  when  the  old  songs  of  France  would 
be  sung  again,  or  the  floor  would  be  cleared 
so  that  the  younger  people  might  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  fiddler  in  the  corner. 

On  Sunday  mornings  after  mass,  there 
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Outdoor  ovens  are  still  used  by  French  Canadian  families  on  the  Island  of  Orleans 
and  in  other  long  settled  regions  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Notice  the  sloping 
roof  on  the  house  in  the  background.  (From  a sketch  by  Edmund  J.  Massicotte 
in  JVos  Canadiens  d’’ Autrefois.) 

would  be  a gathering  before  the  ehurch  to  discuss  the  happenings 
of  the  week,  the  conditions  of  the  crops,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
weather.  On  warm  summer  afternoons  relations  and  friends 
would  meet  on  the  veranda  of  one  house  to  chat,  while  the 
young  people  played  games,  and  the  children  and  dogs  tumbled 
about  upon  the  grass. 

The  settlers  were  very  devoted  to  their  church  and  to  the 
cure,  and  were  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  them.  The 
cure  was  often  the  only  educated  man  in  the  community  and 
was  regarded  with  affection  not  only  as  a religious  leader  but 
also  as  a friend  and  counsellor  in  the  difficulties  and  trials  that 
are  always  part  of  pioneer  life. 

We  usually  think  of  a farmer  as  owning  the  land  that  he 
cultivates.  It  is  his,  to  do  with  as  he  likes,  and  if  he  wishes,  he 
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The  interior  of  an  old  French  Canadian  farm-house.  Clothes  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  were  fashioned  of  cloth  made  from  home-woven  thread.  The  rug 
before  the  fireplace  is  made  from  interwoven  rags.  The  grandfather’s  clock  in 
the  corner  is  probably  a treasure  brought  from  France. 

may  sell  it  or  even  give  it  away.  But  land  was  not  held  in  this 
way  in  New  France. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  settlers  generally  try  to  live  in  a 
new  land  much  as  they  did  in  the  land  they  left.  This  was 
true  in  this  country  even  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  held 
their  land.  In  France,  for  many  centuries,  land  had  been 
held  under  the  Feudal  System,  which  began  in  Europe  in  very 
troubled  times,  when  the  common  man  needed  the  protection 
of  a lord  or  baron  and  was  willing  to  obtain  this  protection  by 
tilling  the  land,  giving  the  lord  part  of  the  crop,  making  roads 
and  bridges,  and  even  fighting  if  his  lord  required.  All  land 
belonged  to  the  king  and  was  given  by  him  to  his  lords. 

Naturally  when  the  French  undertook  to  govern  New 
France,  they  followed  much  the  same  system  here,  but  they 
called  it  by  a new  name,  the  Seigneurial  Tenure. 

Under  the  system  of  Seigneurial  Tenure  all  the  land  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  the  governor  who 
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represented  him.  The  governor  gave  it  in  large  blocks,  called 
seigneuries,  to  men  who  would  promise  to  obtain  settlers  and 
look  after  them.  These  men  were  known  as  seigneurs.  They 
did  not  pay  for  their  land,  but  if  they  did  not  find  settlers  and 
see  that  they  worked  on  the  land,  they  lost  it.  The  seigneurs 
usually  were  men  of  means,  because  they  sometimes  had  to 
bring  settlers  from  France  and  then  help  them  to  make  their 
homes. 

The  settler  or  tenant  agreed  to  cultivate  his  farm  and  to 
do  certain  things  for  the  seigneur.  He  had  to  pay  the  seigneur 
a very  small  tax  in  money,  the  cens,  and  also  give  him  some  of 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  rentes.  If  the  farm  was  sold  to 
another  tenant,  the  settler  had  to  pay  the  seigneur  a part  of  the 
price.  He  also  had  to  have  all  his  grain  ground  at  the  seigneur’s 
mill,  giving  him  a certain  portion  of  it  in  payment.  For  at 
least  three  days  a year  the  tenant  was  required  to  work  for 
nothing  on  the  roads,  and  he  might  be  called  at  any  time  to 
repair  bridges.  If  he  went  fishing,  he  was  expected  to  give  the 
seigneur  one  fish  of  every  eleven  that  he  caught. 

The  relations  between  the  seigneur  and  the  tenants  were 
often  very  happy.  A good  seigneur  treated  his  tenants  much 
as  a father  treats  his  children.  Once  a year,  on  St.  Martin’s 
Day,  November  11th,  there  would  be  a grand  gathering  at  the 
seigneur’s  home.  All  the  tenants,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
would  file  into  the  seigneur’s  large  parlour  to  present  to  him 
their  cens  and  rentes.  Much  talk  would  follow  about  con- 
ditions in  the  homes  and  on  the  farms.  Then  business  would 
be  forgotten,  and  the  seigneur  and  his  lady  would  share  in  a 
feast  with  their  tenants,  after  which  there  would  be  music  and 
dancing  until  late  in  the  night.  Tired  and  happy,  the  tenants, 
or  censitaires  as  they  were  generally  called,  would  go  back  to 
their  humble  homes  and  begin  another  year  of  hard  and  useful 
toil. 
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THE  GREAT  FRENCH  GOVERNOR 

In  1678  THERE  landed  at  Quebec  a man  who  will  always  be 
rightly  regarded  as  one  of  France’s  greatest  gifts  to  her  colony 
on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Count  Frontenac  came  of  an  old  French  family  who  had 
lived  for  centuries  on  an  estate  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains.  Its  members  had  always  been  famous  for  their 
fighting  qualities.  Louis  de  Buade,  the  Count  Frontenac  of 
our  history,  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  had  seen  fighting 
in  Holland  and  then  in  various  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Bold  in  war,  he  was  equally  bold  in  love, 
and  in  1648,  against  the  desires  of  both  families  concerned,  he 
married  a young  lady  with  a will  as  strong  as  his  own. 

Frontenac  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  aflfairs  in  a difficult  and  dangerous  colony  of  France. 
He  was  not  very  popular  at  court,  and  when  the  king  learned 
about  the  trouble  that  the  settlers  in  New  France  were  having 
with  the  Indians  and  with  the  unruly  fur  traders,  he  decided 
to  send  this  troublesome  warrior  to  rule  his  realm  of  forest  and 
snow.  He  never  did  a wiser  thing. 

When  Frontenac  reached  Quebec,  he  ’was  delighted  with 
the  sight  of  the  city.  He  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  Colbert, 
the  foreign  minister  of  France,  in  which  he  said:  “Nothing 
appears  to  me  so  fair  or  so  magnificent  as  the  situation  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  which  could  not  be  better  located  when  it 
becomes  some  day  the  capital  of  a great  empire.”  These  words 
show  that  Frontenac  dreamt  of  a wonderful  future  for  New 
France,  and  like  Jean  Talon,  he  tried  to  turn  his  dream  into 
fact  by  encouraging  exploration  in  the  west  and  south. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  Frontenae  heard  on  becoming 
governor  was  that  the  previous  governor  had  planned  to  open 
a trading  post  at  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  River  leaves 
Lake  Ontario.  This  seemed  to  him  a very  good  plan,  but  he 
decided  to  build  a real  fort  instead  of  an  ordinary  trading  post. 
He  knew  that  south  of  Lake  Ontario  lay  the  land  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  a large  company,  in  one  hundred  canoes,  Frontenae 
made  his  way  in  state  to  the  site  of  the  fort.  Knowing  that  he 
was  coming,  many  Indians,  including  Iroquois,  had  gathered 
on  the  shore  to  meet  him.  In  full  military  dress,  accompanied 
by  French  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  Frontenae  landed  and 
greeted  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  not  sure  what  all  this  display 
and  show  meant.  The  next  day,  however,  a conference  was 
held,  and  then  they  began  to  realize  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a new  kind  of  French  governor.  Frontenae  talked 
to  them  as  a father  talks  to  troublesome  children.  He  praised 
their  courage  and  other  good  qualities,  and  then  told  them  that 
they  must  behave  themselves  properly  or  he  would  punish  them. 
He  finished  a long  speech  with  the  words:  ‘‘Let  no  complaints 
reach  me  in  future,  for  I shall  become  very  angry  if  this  happens. 
I require  that  you  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  other  peoples 
that  have  me  for  a father,  shall  live  henceforth  as  brothers.” 

This  kind  of  talk  had  a good  effect  upon  the  Indians.  They 
were  also  impressed  by  the  speed  with  which  Fron- 
tenac’s  men  built  the  fort.  “Here,”  they  said,  “is 
a man  whom  we  would  rather  have  as  our  friend 
than  our  enemy.” 

In  due  time  the  fort  was  completed,  and  was 
named  Fort  Frontenae  after  the  governor.  It 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Kingston. 

Frontenae  returned  to  Quebec  and  was  soon 
busy  with  the  problems  of  government. 

On  all  sides  he  met  opposition.  He  tried 
to  stop  illegal  fur-trading,  and  this  led  to 
trouble  with  Nicholas  Perrot,  governor  of 
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Montreal,  who  was  very  friendly  with  the  coureurs-de-bois. 
He  then  quarrelled  with  Bishop  Laval  over  the  question  of 
whieh  was  the  greater  power  in  the  government,  the  church 
or  the  state.  Furthermore,  Frontenac  did  not  like  the  Jesuits, 
with  whom  the  bishop  was  very  friendly.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  intendant.  When,  at  length,  the  king  sent  out  a 
man  named  Duchesneau,  Frontenac  and  he  could  not  get  along 
together  at  all.  Each  official  wrote  time  and  again  to  France 
complaining  of  the  other,  until  finally  the  king  grew  tired  of 
their  quarrelling  and  recalled  them  both  to  France.  But  the 
country  needed  a strong  man  like  Frontenac,  who  was  able  to 
hold  the  Indians  in  check;  and  when  he  left.  New  France  entered 
upon  a dark  period  in  her  history. 

The  next  two  governors  made  one  mistake  after  another  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians.  They  tried  to  frighten  them  by 
threats  which  they  did  not  have  the  power  to  carry  out.  Finally 
the  second  of  them,  Denonville,  lured  some  of  them  into  Fort 
Frontenac,  seized  them,  and  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  France. 
The  result  was  soon  evident.  The  Indians  dug  up  the  toma- 
hawk which  they  had  previously  buried  as  a sign  of  peace,  and 
terrible  things  happened  throughout  the  French  settlements. 
It  looked  as  if  all  the  good  work  of  Talon  and  Frontenac  would 
be  undone  and  the  country  return  again  to  its  former  wild 
state. 

The  French  king  was  greatly  troubled.  Much  money  and 
effort  had  been  spent  on  New  France.  Was  all  to  be  lost? 
Then  the  king  remembered  Frontenae  and  the  wise  way  he  had 
treated  the  Indians.  He  sent  for  the  old  warrior  of  seventy  and 
said  to  him:  “I  am  sending  you  back  to  Canada,  where  I am 
sure  that  you  will  serve  me  as  well  as  you  did  before.  I ask 
no  more.” 

Soon  after  reaching  Quebec,  Frontenac  decided  to  carry 
war  into  New  England.  He  knew  that  the  English  colonies 
were  growing  stronger,  and  that  the  Iroquois  had  joined  the 
English.  He  thought  that  perhaps  if  he  struek  a hard  blow  at 


The  old  mill  at  Chateau  Richer,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Canada. 
It  was  a favourite  resort  of  Bishop  Laval. 
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the  old  enemy  of  the  French,  it  would  make  the  Iroquois  break 
their  alliance  and  seek  friendship  with  him  again.  So  expedi- 
ditions  set  out  against  the  English  colonies  at  Schenectady, 
Salmon  Falls,  and  Portland.  The  men  marched  over  the  snow 
in  bitterly  cold  weather.  They  took  the  English  by  surprise, 
and  there  were  many  terrible  scenes  of  murder  and  destruction. 

It  looked  for  a time  as  if  Frontenac’s  plan  had  succeeded, 
for  the  Indians  from  the  west  began  again  to  bring  their  furs 
to  Montreal.  The  governor  went  there  to  meet  them,  and 
there  was  a grand  pow-wow,  followed  by  wild  dancing,  in  which 
Frontenac  took  part,  waving  a tomahawk  above  his  head. 
In  the  midst  of  the  celebration,  bad  news  came  from  Quebec. 
It  was  reported  that  a fleet  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Phips,  was  coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  the 
city.  Frontenac  hurried  back  in  a frail  canoe  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  reached  Quebec  in  time. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fleet  of  thirty-four  vessels  appeared 
in  the  river  between  the  Island  of  Orleans  and  the  city.  Before 
firing.  Admiral  Phips  sent  a messenger  to  Frontenac  bidding 
him  to  surrender.  The  messenger  was  led  blindfolded  up  the 
steep  hill  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  only  when  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Frontenac  was  the  bandage  removed.  Courteously 
he  handed  the  governor  a letter  eontaining  the  demand  of  the 
admiral.  Frontenac  was  not  long  in  making  his  reply.  With 
flaming  eyes,  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  the  old  warrior  shouted 
to  the  messenger:  “I  will  answer  your  commander  by  the 

mouth  of  my  cannon  that  he  may  learn  that  a man  like  me  is  not 
to  be  summoned  in  this  manner.” 

The  messenger  returned  to  the  fleet,  and  the  fight  began. 
It  lasted  for  days,  during  whieh  the  ships’  guns  pounded  the 
shore,  and  a party  of  Englishmen  attempted  to  make  a landing. 
Then  the  admiral  became  discouraged.  His  ammunition  was 
rapidly  being  used  up.  Finally,  Phips  ordered  the  anchors  to 
be  lifted,  and  from  his  castle  terraee  Frontenac  saw  the  ships 
of  his  enemy  sail  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 
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Admiral  Phips’  messenger  receives  Frontenac’s  refusal  to  surrender  Quebec. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Quebec.  To  celebrate  the 
victory  a little  church  that  Bishop  Laval  had  founded  two 
years  earlier  received  a new  name.  It  was  henceforth  to  be 
called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire.  A solemn  service  was  held 
to  give  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  it  was  ordered  that  every 
October  4th  down  through  the  years,  a similar  service  should 
be  held. 

The  next  eight  years  were  marked  by  many  raids  on  the 
English  settlements  and  by  return  raids  on  the  part  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  continued  to  be  allies  of  the  English.  The  story 
of  one  of  these  Indian  raids  is  told  in  the  next  chapter. 

Frontenac  died  at  Quebec  in  1678,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  knew  that  his  beloved 
New  France,  which  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  was  now  threaten- 
ed by  a much  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Iroquois.  In 
the  English  colonies  the  French  had  stirred  a desire  for  revenge 
which  could  only  end  in  a war  that  he  knew  might  prove  far 
more  serious  than  any  attack  by  the  Iroquois  alone. 
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A CANADIAN  HEROINE 

About  twenty  miles  below  Montreal  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  there  stood  at  the  time  of  our  story 
a rough  but  strongly  built  block-house,  surrounded  by  a pali- 
sade of  stakes.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Seigneur  Vercheres, 
who  had  been  granted  a large  tract  of  land  in  this  region. 

On  an  October  day  in  1692,  Madeleine,  the  daughter  of  the 
seigneur,  was  standing  on  the  little  wharf  at  the  river-side 
looking  eagerly  for  her  friend  Madame  Fontaine,  who  was 
coming  from  Montreal  to  visit  her.  Visitors  were  rare  at  the 
seigneury,  and  Madeleine  was  excited  as  she  thought  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  her,  especially  as  Madame  Fontaine  had 
arrived  not  very  long  since  from  Paris. 

Madeleine  was  feeling  important,  having  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  fort  and  block-house.  Her  father  was  an  officer  at 
Quebec  at  the  time,  and  her  mother  was  absent  on  a visit  to 
Montreal.  Madeleine  had  with  her  her  two  brothers  of  twelve 
and  ten,  two  soldiers,  a servant,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and 
several  women  and  children.  In  the  fields  that  stretched  on 
either  side  of  the  small  fort,  the  tenants  of  Seigneur  Vercheres 
were  at  work. 

Suddenly,  while  Madeleine  was  still  standing  on  the  wharf, 
she  heard  the  most  dreaded  of  all  cries:  “The  Iroquois!  The 
Iroquois!”  and  saw  the  men  running  from  the  fields  toward 
the  entrance  to  the  fort.  The  Indians  were  close  behind  them, 
and  she  heard  shriek  after  shriek  as  the  unfortunate  settlers 
fell  under  the  tomahawks  of  their  cruel  enemies. 

She  saw  at  once  that  her  own  position  was  very  dangerous, 
and  ran  toward  the  gate  of  the  fort  as  fast  as  she  could.  The 
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Iroquois  saw  her  and  tried  to  catch  her,  but  she  was  fleet  of 
foot  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  gate  safely.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  the  fort  she  shut  and  barred  the  gate  as  securely  as 
possible.  For  the  moment  the  Iroquois  could  do  nothing. 

Once  inside,  Madeleine  took  full  charge. 
There  was  one  small  cannon  in  the 
fort.  -This  she  fired  to  warn  the 
tenants  who  were  still  in  the 
fields.  Then,  like  a general, 
she  planned  her  defence.  She 
did  not  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  help  could 
reach  Jier. 

Most  of  the  people 
about  her  were  terrified. 
Madeleine  ordered  the 
women  and  children,  ex- 
cept her  young  brothers,  to 
go  into  the  block-house. 
Then,  giving  each  man  a 
gun,  she  told  them  that  the 
fort  must  be  defended  at  all 
cost.  She  warned  them  of  the 
terrible  things  that  would  happen  to 
them  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  servant  was  so  frightened 
Madeleine  de  Verch^res.  wanted  to  put  a match  to  their 

(From  a miniature,  the  i i i ^ ti 

property  of  the  late  ^eg  of  powder  and  blow  them  all  up. 

Dr.  Doughty.)  rather  than  risk  being  taken  alive  and 

tortured. 

Madeleine’s  little  brothers  were  as  brave  as  she  was,  especially 
after  she  said  to  them:  “Let  us  fight  to  the  death.  We  are 
fighting  for  our  country  and  our  religion.  Remember  that 
your  father  has  taught  you  that  gentlemen  are  born  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  King.” 
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The  men  were  plaeed  at  loop-holes  some  distance  apart 
and  kept  firing  irregularly  at  the  Iroquois,  who  were  puzzled 
to  know  how  many  people  were  in  the  fort.  Madeleine  kept 
going  from  one  man  to  another,  encouraging  and  helping  them 
in  every  way  she  could. 

As  evening  came  on  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  increased, 
Madeleine  knew  that  she  must,  in  some  way,  make  the  Iroquois 
afraid  to  rush  openly  up  to  the  fort.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
v/ould  have  captured  both  the  fort  and  the  block-house  with 
little  difficulty.  So  all  through  the  night  she  made  her.  men 
move  about,  shouting  to  one  another:  “All’s  well,  all’s  well.” 
The  Iroquois  thought  that  there  must  be  a strong  garrison  of 
soldiers  within  the  fort. 

For  a whole  week,  the  siege  continued.  Fortunately  there 
was  food  enough  stored  in  the  block-house,  and  there  was  a 
spring  near  by  from  which  water  could  be  obtained.  But  the 
little  party  within  the  fort  had  to  watch  day  and  night,  firing 
whenever  they  saw  an  Iroquois  creep  out  of  the  shelter  of  a tree 
or  bush.  They  were  becoming  very  tired,  especially  their 
brave  little  leader,  who  would  not  go  to  bed,  but  slept  from 
time  to  time  with  her  head  on  her  arms  over  her  gun. 

Relief,  however,  was  on  the  way.  Several  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Seigneur  Vercheres  who  were  in  the  fields  when  the 
Iroquois  made  their  sudden  attack  had  managed  to  escape  and, 
by  a long  route,  moving  with  great  care,  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Montreal,  where  they  told  the  governor,  M.  de  Callieres, 
what  was  happening  at  the  seigneury.  The  governor  at  once 
sent  Lieutenant  de  la  Monnerie,  with  forty  men,  to  relieve 
the  fort. 

Very  early  one  morning,  Madeleine’s  brother  Alexander 
heard  the  gentle  sound  of  paddling  in  the  river.  He  thought  at 
first  that  more  Iroquois  had  come,  and  shouted  a warning. 
Then  back  across  the  water  came  an  answering  shout:  “We  are 
Frenchmen;  it  is  La  Monnerie  who  comes  to  bring  you  help.” 
Never  was  a message  more  welcome. 
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Madeleine  de  Vercheres  yields  the  command  of  the  rough  fort  on  her  father’s 
seigneury  to  Lieutenant  de  la  Monnerie. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  boats  were  at  the  shore,  and  the 
soldiers  approaehed  the  fort.  Madeleine  opened  the  gate  and 
met  the  lieutenant  like  an  old  warrior.  “Sir,  I surrender  to 
you  my  arms,”  she  said.  Smiling,  and  with  a look  of  amazement 
on  his  face  when  he  saw  the  small  garrison  that  had  held  out 
so  bravely,  the  officer  saluted  Madeleine  with  the  words: 
“Mademoiselle,  they  are  in  very  good  hands.” 

The  Iroquois,  seeing  the  arrival  of  soldiers,  decided  to 
give  up  the  siege,  and  made  their  way  back  through  the  forest 
to  their  villages  near  Lake  Champlain. 

As  the  years  passed,  Madeleine  became  as  fearless  a woman 
as  she  had  been  a brave  girl.  On  one  occasion  she  saved  the 
life  of  a young  man,  M.  de  la  Perade,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  an  Iroquois.  Later  he  became  her  husband,  and  they  lived 
for  many  years  on  his  land  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  great 
river.  When  she  died,  she  was  buried  beside  the  church  at 
Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade,  where  her  grave  may  still  be  seen,  with 
peaceful  farms  stretching  out  behind  it  to  the  foot-hills  of  the 
blue  Laurentian  Mountains. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


THE  DANGEROUS  BORDER 

F RONTENAC  HAD  A Very  dear  idea  of  what  was  likely  to  happen 
to  New  France  unless  she  received  a great  deal  of  help  and  many 
colonists  from  the  home  land.  He  knew  that  in  New  England, 
stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  far  inland,  the  English 
were  becoming  strong  in  themselves.  They  were  more  numerous 
than  the  French,  and  what  was  much  more  important,  they  had 
learned  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  and  not  to  look  to 
England  for  much  help.  This  made  them  dangerous  enemies, 
and  Frontenac  knew  that  they  would  not  lose  any  chance  of 
striking  at  the  French  and  becoming  masters  of  New  France, 
with  its  rich  fur  trade.  To  make  matters  worse,  there  was  a 
difference  of  religion;  the  New  Englanders  were  Puritans, 
very  strong  Protestants,  while  the  French  were  equally  devoted 
Roman  Catholics.  The  cruelties  of  the  Indian  allies  on  both 
sides  also  increased  bad  feeling  between  the  two  peoples. 

Whenever  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
their  colonies  in  the  new  world  also  entered  the  struggle.  This 
happened  a few  years  after  Frontenac’s  death,  when  the  two 
home  lands  engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  known  as  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  the  English  forces  were  led  to 
victory  by  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ancestor  of 
Britain’s  great  prime  minister,  Winston  Churchill. 

The  French  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  the  English 
colonies  in  force,  but  they  decided  to  send  several  war  parties 
to  make  surprise  raids  and  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  could. 
They  failed  to  realize  that  this  was  a dangerous  kind  of  warfare, 
because  it  made  the  people  who  were  attacked  eager  for  revenge. 
It  also  stirred  up  the  Indians  on  both  sides  and  gave  them  an 
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opportunity  to  kill  and  pillage.  These  raids  were  all  so  much 
alike  that  the  story  of  one  will  serve  for  the  story  of  all. 

The  winter  of  1704  was  very  severe.  The  snowfall  had  been 
heavy,  and  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy.  Nothing  daunted, 
a party  of  over  two  hundred  Frenchmen  and  Indians  gathered 
at  Montreal  to  set  out  on  a long  journey.  They  planned  to  travel 
over  snow-covered  hills  and  across  frozen  rivers  and  lakes  to  an 
outlying  village  of  the  English  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  February  28th  the  party  reached 
a wood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Puritan  village  of  Deerfield  in 
Massachusetts.  The  people  in  the  village  had  no  idea  that 
their  enemies  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  in  a 
measure  prepared,  for  as  Deerfield  was  a pioneer  settlement, 
they  had  fortified  some  of  their  houses  against  possible  Indian 
attacks. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  burst 
upon  their  ears,  and  a scene  of  great  horror  followed.  Doors 
were  broken  down.  Houses  were  set  afire.  Men  and  women 
fought  for  their  homes  and  their  children  against  savage  and 
pitiless  foes.  Many  people  were  killed  on  both  sides  before  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  decided  to  give  up  the  fight  and 
make  their  way  back  to  Canada,  taking  a number  of  prisoners 
with  them.  One  of  the  settlers  who  had  escaped  from  Deer- 
field carried  word  of  the  attack  to  a neighbouring  settlement, 
and  as  the  company  retired,  it  was  set  upon  fiercely  by  a party 
of  men  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen.  A 
number  of  Indians  who  had  remained  behind  the  others  to 
plunder  the  village  were  killed. 

Among  the  captives  taken  back  by  the  French  to  Canada 
were  the  minister  of  the  Puritan  church  in  Deerfield,  the 
Reverend  John  Williams,  and  his  wife  and  family.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  killed  early  on  the  journey,  but  the  others  stood 
the  hardships  of  the  long  winter  march  and,  in  time,  reached 
New  France.  Here  John  Williams  remained  for  several  years, 
living  in  different  places  near  Quebec  and  giving  the  Roman 
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The  Deerfield  captives,  after  their  long,  cold  journey,  receive  a kindly  welcome 
at  the  home  of  a habitant  in  New  France. 

Catholic  government  officials  some  trouble  beeause  of  his 
strong  Protestant  views.  At  length,  he  was  allowed  to  go  back 
to  Deerfield,  where  he  served  as  minister  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  his  return  John  Williams  wrote  a full  account  of  the 
raid  and  of  the  treatment  he  reeeived  as  a prisoner.  The  book 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1707,  and  copies  of  it  are  rare  now- 
adays. It  is  written  in  an  old-fashioned  style  and  contains  a 
great  many  quotations  from  the  Bible,  but  it  tells  an  interesting 
story.  The  author  deals  fairly  with  the  Freneh  who  held  him 
prisoner,  but  he  speaks  his  mind  plainly  about  their  evil  allies, 
the  Indians.  As  the  captives  passed  through  various  places  on 
their  journey  to  Quebec,  the  French  settlers  often  treated  them 
kindly,  and  John  Williams,  in  his  own  way,  tells  what  some- 
times happened.  Here  are  some  of  his  words:  “This  village 
(Ghambly)  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Montreal.  A gentleman 
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of  the  place  took  me  into  his  house  and  to  his  table;  and  lodged 
me  at  night  on  a good  feather-bed.”  We  can  imagine  how  the 
tired  captive  enjoyed  his  rest  that  night.  Again,  after  a long 
day’s  journey,  he  and  his  companions  entered  the  house  of  a 
Frenchman  who,  he  says,  “gave  us  a loaf  of  bread  and  some 
fish  to  carry  away  with  us;  but  we  passed  down  the  river  (St. 
Francis)  till  night,  and  there  seven  of  us  supped  on  the  fish 
called  bull-head  or  pout,  and  did  not  eat  it  up,  the  fish  was  so 
very  large.” 

The  raid  described  in  this  old  book  was  only  a small  incident, 
but  the  account  of  it  shows  that  even  amid  the  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  of  pioneer  fighting,  there  were  times  when  love  was 
stronger  than  hatred,  and  pity  and  kindness  were  shown  to  an 
enemy.  This  was  true  of  both  sides. 

The  raids,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  made  the  English 
decide  that  they  must  conquer  New  France  if  they  were  to 
live  at  peace  and  carry  on  their  trade.  So  the  next  half-century 
was  marked  by  much  fighting.  In  1710  the  English  took 
Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  and  changed  its  name  to  Annapolis 
in  honour  of  their  queen,  Anne.  The  next  year  a great  fleet 
under  Admiral  Walker  was  sent  against  Quebec.  But  it  never 
fired  a shot  against  the  city,  for  many  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked 
in  a fog  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  rest  returned  to 
Boston.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Quebec,  and  a new 
name  was  given  to  the  little  church  in  Lower  Town  in  which 
the  victory  over  Admiral  Phips  had  been  celebrated.  Because 
of  this  second  victory,  as  it  was  regarded,  the  church  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  Our  Lady  of 
Victories. 
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THE  STORM  CLOUDS  GATHER 

IVIosT  PEOPLE  HAVE  had  the  experience  of  watching  clouds 
darken  a summer  sky  before  a storm  actually  breaks.  The 
sun  may  have  been  shining  all  day,  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  the  air  still.  Then  in  the  distance 
heavy  clouds  begin  to  pile  up.  Now  and  then  there  is  a sudden 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a dull  rumble.  The  sky  grows 
darker  and  darker  until  at  length,  with  a crash,  the  storm  is 
upon  us,  and  the  rain  and  wind  compel  us  to  seek  refuge  wherever 
we  can  find  it. 

This  is  a picture  of  what  was  happening  in  New  France  at 
this  time.  But  the  storm  was  not  the  work  of  nature;  it  was 
caused  by  the  angry  feeling  of  two  great  peoples  who  both 
wished  to  govern  the  North  American  continent  for  their  own 
benefit.  There  should  have  been  room  for  them  both,  but 
unfortunately  they  would  not  trust  each  other  and  try  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

We  are  telling  the  story  of  Quebec,  but  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  happened  here  later,  we  must  know  what  took 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  western  world  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Walker  crashed  on  the  rocks 
in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the  bells  rang  out  the  good 
news  in  Quebec,  the  sun  seemed  to  be  shining  brightly  on 
the  French.  Their  spirits  rose,  and  they  decided  to  try  to 
make  themselves  safe  against  any  further  attack  by  sea 
from  New  England.  On  the  rocky  coast  of  He  Royale, 
or  Cape  Breton,  they  built  a mighty  fort,  which  they 
proudly  named  Louisbourg  after  their  king,  who  had 


Herds  of  buffalo  roamed  the  great  prairies  in  the  days  when  the  Sieur  de  la 
Verendrye  and  his  companions  travelled  westward  to  the  Rockies. 

grudgingly  supplied  the  money  for  its  eonstruetion.  They 
thought  that  the  English  ships  would  not  dare  to  sail  past 
Louisbourg  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
French  vessels  might  sail  from  its  fortified  harbour  to  break  the 
enemy’s  life-line  with  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports. 
They  were  quite  right.  Louisbourg  gave  the  English  much 
anxiety.  It  saw  hard  fighting  and  changed  hands  twice  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  colonies  were  growing  much  more 
quickly  than  the  French.  The  land  near  the  coast  was  be- 
coming well  settled;  and  the  English,  seeking  new  homes, 
began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond  the  blue 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Some  of  the  more  daring  of  their 
young  men,  who  ventured  across  the  hills,  brought  back  word 
of  rich  rolling  land,  waiting  only  to  be  cleared.  It  was  watered, 
they  said,  by  great  slow-moving  rivers,  which  finally  flowed 
together  to  form  the  mighty  Mississippi.  What  lay  beyond 
that  wonderful  river  they  did  not  know,  but  the  Indians  told 
them  of  vast  plains,  over  which  the  buffalo  roamed  at  will, 
and,  still  further,  of  mountains  that  raised  a shining  wall  along 
the  whole  horizon. 

Now  the  French  knew  much  of  this  already,  for  bold  ex- 
plorers like  La  Salle,  and  brave  priests  like  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  had  sailed  their  frail  boats  on  the  Mississippi;  and  the 
son  and  grandsons  of  a governor  of  Three  Rivers,  named  La 
Verendrye,  had  travelled  westward  across  the  vast  prairies  until 
they  reached  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
Frenchmen  knew  also  that,  if  their  people  did  not  settle  this 
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country,  the  English  would  do  so.  But  there  were  too  few 
French  even  to  cultivate  properly  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  their  countrymen  would  not  leave  old  France  to  face  the 
perils  of  a new  land. 

These  explorers,  and  the  few  brave  spirits  who  followed 
them,  decided  that  at  least  they  would  claim  the  land  for  their 
king,  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not,  and  that  they  would  not  let 
it  go  without  a fight.  They  made  their  claim  in  a rather 
remarkable  way.  One  of  them,  a young  man  named  Celerin 
de  Bienville,  with  a few  companions,  took  a number 
of  lead  plates  inscribed  with  the  royal  arms  of  France  and 
buried  them  under  trees  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  La  Verendrye  did  the  same  thing 
on  his  long  western  journey;  and  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  1913,  some  young  people,  walking  through  a field  in 
North  Dakota,  found  one  of  these  plates,  which  bore  the 
three  fleur-de-lis  and  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois,  who  governed  New  France  for  Louis  XV.  It 
had  been  buried  for  over  a century  and  a half. 

The  French  also  built  rough  forts  along  the  Ohio 
River.  The  strongest  of  them  was  Fort  Duquesne,  which 
stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  Rivers, 
where  in  later  years  the  busy  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  built. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  part  of 
the  eontinent  over  which  the  clouds  were  gathering  darkly. 

This  was  Acadia,  most  of  which  is  now  included  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Ever  since  Champlain  and  his  friends  had  made  their  little 
settlement  at  Port  Royal,  Acadia  had  been  a troubled  country. 
It  was  too  far  from  Quebec  for  the  French  to  offer  it  much 
protection,  and  it  was  too  near  the  New  England  coast  to 
please  the  English  settlers  in  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  result  was  that  for  a hundred  years  Acadia  was  subject 
to  raids  from  New  England.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  English 
and,  much  against  their  will,  twice  given  back  to  the  French, 
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because  of  treaties  made  in  the  old  world  by  England  and 
France.  However,  in  1710,  after  fighting  had  broken  out 
again.  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  with  its 
fall  the  whole  country  passed  under  their  control.  This  time 
it  was  not  given  back. 

The  English  governors  of  Acadia  had  a difficult  and  un- 
pleasant task.  They  encouraged  English  settlers,  and  a few 
of  their  countrymen  came  to  the  colony,  but  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  French.  These  people,  known  as  Acadians, 
were  simple  and  industrious,  but  they  were  ignorant  regarding 
their  new  duties.  They  were  devoted  to  the  land  which  they 
had  cleared  and  cultivated  at  the  cost  of  much  hard  work. 
They  loved  their  simple  life  with  its  daily  round  of  work,  good 
fellowship  in  their  own  language,  and  worship  in  their  own 
faith — Roman  Catholic.  They  wished  to  remain  French,  and 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  English  should  want  them  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George.  They  wished  only  to 
be  left  alone,  and  cared  very  little  who  ruled  them. 

But  the  French  in  New  France  tried  to  keep  the  Acadians 
loyal  to  their  own  countrymen  and  threatened  to  take  vengeance 
on  them  if  they  became  subjects  of  England.  So  the  Acadians 
were  sadly  disturbed,  and  the  English  governors,  knowing  that 
they  were  good  settlers  and  generally  peace-loving  people,  had 
much  patience  with  them  for  a number  of  years. 

Everything  changed,  however,  when  the  great  Seven  Years’ 
War  between  England  and  France  was  about  to  break  out. 
The  French  Acadians  were  friends  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
English  thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  such  people 
in  their  country  in  time  of  war.  So  once  again  they  urged  the 
Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  king 
and  thus  become  English  subjects.  They  made  the  form  of  the 
oath  very  simple,  but  the  Acadians  still  refused  to  take  it, 
thinking  that,  after  a time,  the  English  would  cease  troubling 
them  about  the  matter  and  that  everything  would  go  on  as 
before.  In  this  they  made  their  great  mistake. 
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On  the  shore  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  the  Acadians  waited  to  board  the  ships  that 
were  to  bear  them  into  exile. 

The  governor  of  Acadia  at  this  time  was  Major  Charles 
Lawrence,  a stern  man,  who  would  take  no  risk  with  a disloyal 
people.  He  gave  them  one  more  chance  to  change  their 
allegiance,  and  then,  when  he  found  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  becoming  true  English  subjects,  he  took  action.  He  ordered 
that  the  Acadians  should  be  taken  off  in  English  ships  and 
scattered  among  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
story  of  the  way  in  which  Governor  Lawrence’s  order  was 
carried  out  is  a sad  one.  The  Acadians  were  gathered  from 
their  homes  with  little  warning.  They  could  take  very  few  of 
their  possessions  with  them.  In  some  cases,  unfortunately, 
members  of  families  were  separated.  As  the  ships  sailed  away, 
the  tearful  exiles  on  their  decks  saw  great  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  burning  villages  and  farms  they  loved  so  dearly.  When 
the  war  was  over,  some  of  those  who  had  been  expelled  returned, 
but  the  larger  number  never  again  beheld  their  Acadian  fields 
except  in  dreams. 

In  all  about  six  thousand  Acadians  were  deported.  Most 
of  them  were  scattered  throughout  the  English  colonies,  but 
some  found  their  way  to  the  French  colony  in  Louisiana,  where 
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their  descendants  still  live,  speaking  their  own  language  and 
cherishing  the  old  French  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

In  his  poem  ‘‘Evangeline,”  the  American  poet  Longfellow 
has  told  the  story  of  the  Acadians  who  were  driven  from  the 
little  village  of  Grand  Pre  on  the  Basin  of  Minas.  The  picture 
he  paints  is  both  beautiful  and  sad.  You  should  read  the  poem; 
but  as  you  read,  always  remember  that  in  poetry  the  writer 
sees  the  facts  of  history  through  his  imagination  and  tells  his 
story  so  that  it  will  hold  the  reader’s  interest  and  awaken  his 
sympathy. 
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A SWEDISH  BOTANIST  VISITS  QUEBEC 

In  the  year  1749  a Swedish  botanist  named  Peter  Kalm,  who 
had  heard  much  about  the  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  of  the  new 
world,  decided  to  make  the  long  journey  across  the  stormy 
Atlantic  to  see  for  himself  what  grew  there.  He  was  a learned 
man  in  his  own  subject,  for  in  the  Swedish  university  of  Upsala 
he  had  studied  botany  with  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  that 
subject,  Linnaeus. 

But  Peter  Kalm  was  more  than  a botanist.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  everything  he  saw,  and  he  liked  to  watch  people  and 
to  talk  with  them  about  their  country,  their  customs,  and 
their  ideas. 

When  he  returned  home,  Peter  Kalm  wrote  a book  entitled 
Travels  into  North  America.  In  it  he  describes  his  journeys 
through  New  England  and  New  France.  He  wandered  widely, 
and  in  his  stay  of  nearly  three  years,  he  saw  much  of  the  country. 
Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  what  are  now  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  he  made  two  journeys  north.  On 
the  first  of  these  journeys  he  travelled  by  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  down  to  Quebec;  on 
the  second,  he  visited  Niagara  Falls. 

He  made  his  journey  to  Quebec  in  the  summer  months 
when  everything  was  at  its  best,  and  he  enjoyed  the  scenery 
to  the  full.  He  seems  to  have  met  everybody  of  importance 
in  the  places  at  which  he  stopped,  chiefly  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Quebec,  and  questioned  them  closely  on  many 
subjects.  The  story  of  his  travels  helps  us  to  imagine  what  life 
in  New  France  was  like  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  make 
the  record  that  is  called  history. 
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Now  we  shall  let  Peter 
Kalm  speak  for  himself  by 
quoting  passages  translated 
from  his  interesting  book. 

Peter  Kalm  had  just  left 
Montreal  and  was  travelling 
down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  He  looked  at  the 
banks  that  rose  gently  on 
either  side,  and  this  is  the  way  he  describes  what  he  saw:  “The 
houses  are  built  of  wood  or  stone  and  are  whitewashed.  The 
barns  and  stables  are  the  same.  Here  and  there  we  see  churches 
which  face  the  river.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  steeples 
are  always  at  the  west  end  of  the  churches.  The  farms  are 
separated  from  each  other  so  that  every  farmer  has  his  own 
separate  lands.  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a small  village, 
made  up  of  the  presbytery,  a school  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
houses  of  the  merchants'  but  not  the  homes  of  the  farmers. 
The  farmers  usually  build  their  houses  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
not  very  far  from  one  another.” 

When  he  landed  for  lunch  or  a rest,  Kalm  usually  visited 
some  of  the  farm-houses.  “The  windows,”  he  says,  “are  rarely 
of  glass.  Usually  squares  of  paper  take  the  place  of  glass.  A 
cast  iron  stove  heats  the  whole  house.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
wooden  shingles.  The  cracks  are  filled  with  clay  to  keep  out 
the  wind.  The  sheds  are  covered  with  thatch.” 

Peter  Kalm  saw  many  other  things  that  interested  him  as 
he  journeyed  down  the  river.  At  length  his  boat  came  to  shore 
at  the  landing  beach  below  the  great  rock  of  Quebec. 

He  describes  Quebec  in  great  detail,  both  Lower  Town  by 
the  river  and  Upper  Town  on  the  heights  above.  “The  upper 
city  lies  above  the  other  on  a high  hill  and  takes  up  five  or  six 
times  the  space  of  the  lower,  although  there  are  not  so  many 
people  in  it.  There  is  only  one  easy  way  of  getting  to  the 
upper  city.  . . . The  road  is  very  steep,  ‘although  it  winds 
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about.  Most  of  the  merchants  live  in  the  lower  city,  where 
the  houses  are  built  very  close  together.  The  streets  in  it  are 
narrow  and  rough  and  almost  always  wet  [from  the  springs]. 
There  are  also  a church  and  a small  market-place.  The  upper 
town  is  inhabitated  by  people  of  quality,  such  as  officials  and 
traders,  and  contains  the  chief  buildings.” 

Kalm  then  tells  us  what  these  buildings  were  like,  and  his 
descriptions  are  valuable  because,  while  some  of  these  structures 
remain,  others,  like  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  in  which  the  botanist  was  entertained,  have  dis- 
appeared. To-day,  a great  modern  hotel  occupies  the  site  of 
the  palace. 

Speaking  of  a hotel  reminds  us  of  good  eating,  and  we  might 
wonder  how  Peter  Kalm  was  entertained  during  his  stay  in 
Quebec.  Fortunately  he  has  given  us  a very  good  account 
of  the  way  in  which  people  lived  in  old  Quebec,  and  as  we  read 
it  we  can  imagine  how  we  should  have  fared  as  guests  in  a home 
in  French  Canada  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

“They  eat  three  meals  a day,  namely,  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper.  They  breakfast  usually  between  seven  and  eight. 
Even  the  Governor  is  an  early  riser  and  may  be  visited  at  seven 
o’clock.  Some  of  the  men  dip  a piece  of  bread  in  brandy  and 
eat  it;  others  take  a little  brandy  and  eat  a piece  of  bread  after- 
wards. Chocolate  is  also  often  drunk  at  breakfast,  and 
many  ladies  drink  coffee.  Some  eat  no  breakfast  at  all. 

I have  never  seen  tea  used,  perhaps  because  they  can  get 
chocolate  and  coffee  from  the 
French  provinces  in  South  America, 
while  tea  has  to  be  brought  from 
China.  Dinner  is  almost  exactly  at 
noon.  The  loaves  are  oval  and 
baked  of  wheat  flour.  For  each 
person  they  put  a plate,  napkin, 
spoon,  and  fork.  Sometimes  they 
likewise  give  knives,  but  they  are 
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generally  omitted,  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  provided 
with  their  own  knives.  The  meal  begins  with  a soup  with  a 
good  deal  of  bread  in  it.  Then  follow  fresh  meats  of  various 
kinds,  boiled  and  roasted,  poultry  or  game,  fricassees,  etc., 
together  with  different  kinds  of  salads.  They  commonly  drink 
red  claret  at  dinner,  mixed  with  water,  and  spruce  beer  is 
also  much  in  use.  The  ladies  drink  water  and  sometimes  wine. 
After  dinner,  the  fruits  and  sweetmeats  are  served.  These 
are  of  many  different  kinds,  walnuts  from  France  or  Canada, 
ripe  or  pickled,  almonds,  raisins,  hazel-nuts,  berries  in  the 
summer,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
mossberries.  Cheese  is  also  part  of  the  dessert,  and  so  is  milk, 
which  they  eat  with  sugar,  last  of  all.  . . . Supper  is  usually  at 
seven  o’clock  or  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  and  the 
dishes  are  much  the  same  as  at  dinner.” 

This  account  of  the  good  things  to  be  found  on  the  tables 
of  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Quebec  in  the  eighteenth  century 
makes  us  think  that  life  in  the  old  days  was  not  so  hard  as  we 
may  have  imagined. 

Kalm  never  forgot  that  he  was  a botanist,  and  as  he  wandered 
about  the  fields  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  he 
made  notes  on  the  plants  and  trees  that  he  saw  on  every  side. 
Thus  on  the  12th  of  August,  1749,  he  says:  “This  afternoon  I 
went  out  of  the  city  with  my  servant  to  spend  a couple  of  days 
in  the  country  to  examine  the  plants  that  grow  in  the  woods  and 
the  country  in  general.” 

But  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  sometimes  kept 
him  from  his  search.  He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  earth  to  the 
hills.  “To  the  east  we  had  a splendid  view  of  Quebec  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  Further  east  still,  a long  chain  of  high 
hills  runs  parallel  with  the  river  at  a distance  of  several  miles 
from  it.  To  the  west  at  some  distance  from  the  high  ground 
on  which  we  stood,  the  hills  change  to  a range  of  high  moun- 
tains, very  close  together,  and  also  in  line  with  the  river.  These 
mountains  are  magnificent.” 
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Jonquiere,  arrived.  Apparently  he  was  included  in  the  official 
party  that  welcomed  the  governor,  for  he  was  a guest  at  the 
dinner' that  followed.  ‘‘At  half-past  eight,”  Kalm  writes,  “the 
new  governor  descended  from  the  ship  into  a small  boat  covered 
with  a red  carpet,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  guns  on  the 
ramparts  above  gave  the  signal  ^for  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
in  the  city.  Prominent  people  were  waiting  on  the  shore  to 
welcome  him  after  he  had  been  received  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Galissoniere  [the  previous  governor].”  The  commander  of 
the  forces  in  the  city  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which 
the  new  governor  made  a brief  reply.  Then  a procession  was 
formed  and  made  its  way  to  the  cathedral,  where  mass  was 
celebrated,  amid  a blaze  of  colour.  “The  Governor  wore  a 
red  uniform  with  much  gold  braid.  His  men,  in  green  livery, 
went  before  him  with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  At  the  Cathedral 
he  was  received  by  the  Bishop  in  his  full  ecclesiastical  dress, 
his  head  covered  with  a large  gold  mitre,  a high  cross  of  solid 
silver  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by  all  his  clergy.”  When 
the  mass  was  over,  the  crowd  scattered.  “No  one  remained  for 
the  meal  that  followed  except  those  who  had  been  invited 
in  advance,  and  I had  the  great  honour  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
The  meal  lasted  for  a long  time  and  was  as  rich  as  the  occasion 
demanded.” 

And  now  we  shall  leave  this  genial  Swedish  scholar  and 
gentleman  enjoying  the  good  things  on  the  loaded  tables  in  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  turn  our  attention  to  less  pleasant 
happenings  that  were  disturbing  both  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
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THE  FALL  OF  QUEBEC 

In  1756  A GREAT  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
It  is  generally  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Its  battles 
were  fought  in  three  continents — Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
We  are  interested  in  the  war  now  as  it  touched  the  part  of  New 
France  that  we  know  as  the  province  of  Quebec,  but  this  did 
not  happen  until  it  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years. 

Knowing  that  the  struggle  was  going  to  be  fierce  and  that 
it  would  decide  who  should  rule  the  American  continent,  both 
the  French  and  the  English  governments  sent  troops  to  protect 
their  interests  in  the  new  world.  At  first  the  French  were 
wiser  in  their  choice  of  a leader  than  the  English.  The  Marquis 
de  Montcalm  was  sent  to  direct  the  war  for  the  French,  and 
although  he  did  not  know  much  about  the  country  to  begin 
with,  he  soon  proved  to  be  an  able  general  and  led  his  men  to 
one  victory  after  another.  It  looked  for  a time  as  if  the  English 
were  going  to  be  completely  defeated. 

We  can  tell  only  a part  of  the  story  here.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  Montcalm  captured  Fort  Oswego  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  Fort  William  Henry  near  Lake  George,  and 
then  defeated  the  English  after  a fierce  fight  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 
on  Lake  Champlain.  Then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Montcalm 
was  not  receiving  the  loyal  support  of  his  government,  and 
the  English  forces  had  been  strengthened  by  new  leaders. 
The  great  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  of  which  the  French  were 
very  proud,  was  taken  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  General  Amherst, 
and  a brilliant  young  brigadier  named  James  Wolfe.  Wolfe 
was  not  a favourite  of  the  older  generals  in  England,  and  when 
George  III  decided  to  send  him  to  America,  they  told  the  king 
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that  Wolfe  was  mad.  “Mad,  is  he?” 
replied  George  III.  “Then  I wish 
that  he  would  bite  some  of  my  other 
generals.”  For  onee,  at  least,  this 
rather  weak  king  did  a very  wise  thing. 

The  French  were  gradually  forced 
to  give  up  all  that  they  had  won  and 
to  retire  within  the  borders  of  New 
France.  The  English  followed  them 
up,  seizing  one  fort  after  another.  At 
last,  early  in  1759,  Montcalm  knew 
that,  unless  a strong  force  was  sent  from 
France  very  soon  to  help  him,  the  long 
struggle  could  only  end  in  his  defeat. 

But  he  was  not  a man  to  give  up  easily. 

He  brought  nearly  all  his  army  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  and  there 
boldly  awaited  the  great  attack  that  he  knew  was  coming. 

It  was  a summer  evening  in  June,  1759,  when  an  English 
fleet  bearing  over  nine  thousand  men  sailed  into  the  pool  before 
Quebec  and  dropped  anchor.  From  the  deck  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  Wolfe  must  have  looked  at  the  gray  city  on  its  towering 
rock  and  wondered  if  he  could  take  it  before  winter  made  the 
attempt  hopeless.  At  the  same  time,  standing  silently  in  his 
camp  on  the  Beauport  shore,  Montcalm,  knowing  full  well  how 
poorly  his  men  were  equipped  and  how  little  support  he  could 
expect  from  the  government,  may  well  have  doubted  his  ability 
to  resist  such  a foe.  Both  men  were  great  enough  to  know 
their  own  weakness. 

Most  of  the  French  forces  were  spread  along  the  Beauport 
shore  from  the  city  to  the  Montmorenci  River,  a distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  The  English  placed  their  camps  in  three 
positions — at  Levis  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  western  point  of 
the  beautiful  Island  of  Orleans,  and  just  beyond  where  the 
Montmorenci  River  tosses  itself  over  the  cliflf  into  the  St. 
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Laiwrence  in  a waterfall  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high.  Part  of  the 
English  fleet  anchored  between  the 
Island  of  Orleans  and  the  city,  while 
some  ships  succeeded  in  going  a short 
distance  up  the  river  above  Cape 
Diamond. 

y,  All  through  the  summer  months 
the  fight  went  on.  The  guns  of  the 
English  in  Levis  pounded  the  lower 
city,  and  from  the  heights  above,  the 
French  replied  bravely.  At  the  end 
of  July,  Wolfe,  who  was  with  the  men 
in  the  camp  below  the  Monmorenci 
Falls,  ordered  some  companies  to 
make  an  attack  6n  the  French  forces  who  were  drawn  up  on  the 
Beauport  shore.  This  was  a very  unwise  move,  as  the  French 
were  on  higher  ground,  and  the  English  would  have  suffered  a 
terrible  loss  had  not  a severe  rainstorm  covered  their  retreat 
to  their  boats. 

Wolfe  was  now  growing  anxious.  The  days  were  passing, 
and  nothing  had  been  gained.  A brilliant  red  maple  here  and 
there  reminded  him  that  fall  was  near,  and  after  fall  came 
winter.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  Wolfe  moved  his  men  from 
the  Montmorenci  camp  to  Levis,  still  without  a definite  plan. 

Then,  on  the  1 0th  of  September,  Wolfe  and  a few  members 
of  his  staff  took  a famous  walk.  They  followed  the  shore 
until  they  reached  the  Etchemin  River.  There  they  stopped, 
and  as  they  looked  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  saw  amid  the 
trees  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  above  a small  cove,  the  white  tents 
of  a French  outpost.  Wolfe  alone  seems  to  have  wondered 
just  why  the  tents  were  there.  Putting  his  telescope  to  his 
eye,  he  looked  long  and  hard  at  the  side  of  the  cliff.  He  soon 
observed  that  some  trees  had  been  cut  down  and  were  lying 
one  above  the  other,  as  if  with  a purpose.  Then  he  saw  the 
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sun  glisten  on  a tiny  stream  that  made  its  way  down  the  cliff- 
side  to  the  end  of  the  cove. 

Almost  in  a moment  Wolfe  made  his  daring  plan.  The 
fallen  trees  must  hide  a path,  and  men  might  even  clamber  up 
beside  the  stream.  The  French  were  awaiting  an  attack  on 
the  Beauport  shore.  He  would  take  his  men  up  the  river,  lead 
them  up  the  cliff  to  the  plains  west  of  the  city  wall  and  launch 
an  unexpected  attack  on  Quebec  from  that  quarter.  It  was 
such  a bold  plan  that  Wolfe  did  not  even  mention  it  to  his 
officers.  But  they  must  have  suspected  that  something  was 
about  to  happen,  when  they  saw  the  light  in  their  leader’s  eyes 
and  watched  him  striding  back  to  Levis. 

Soon  there  was  great  activity  in  the  English  camp.  The 
French  in  Quebec  watched  boats  going  up  and  down  the  far 
side  of  the  river,  but  they  probably  thought  the  English  were 
only  seeking  a new  site  for  their  camp.  Then  Wolfe  told  his 
officers  of  his  daring  plan. 

It  was  the  night  of  September  12th.  Boat  after  boat  drew 
up  near  the  bank  on  the  south  shore.  Quietly  the  soldiers 
climbed  on  board,  and  the  ships  made  their  way  upstream  in  the 
shadow.  A small  English  vessel,  the  Sutherland,  was  anchored 
in  the  river,  a single  light  at  her  masthead.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  a second  light  appeared.  This  was  the  agreed 
signal.  In  silence  and  in  darkness,  with  muffled  oars,  the  boats 
crossed  the  river  and  drifted  down  the  stream  with  the  current 
near  the  north  shore. 

There  was  an  anxious  moment  as  the  first  boat  reached 
Sillery  Point  just  above  the  cove  where  the  landing  was  to  be 
made.  A French  sentry  shouted  a challenge,  but  when 
the  answer  came  back  in  his  own  language,  he 
allowed  the  boats  to  pass,  thinking  that  they 
were  bringing  food  from  Montreal.  As 
they  neared  the  beach  in  the  cove, 

Wolfe  jumped  out  of  the  first  boat  sword 
in  hand,  followed  by  the  company  of 
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Highlanders  who  had  been  chosen  to  climb  directly  up  the 
cliff.  In  a few  moments  these  men  were  lost  in  the  darkness 
as  they  pulled  themselves  up  by  gripping  trees  and  clambering 
over  rocks.  The  soldiers  below  waited  breathlessly  until  a 
shout  from  above  told  them  that  the  French  post  had  been 
captured  and  that  they  might  now  proceed  to  climb  by  a 
less  steep  path. 

So  the  great  ascent  was  made.  By  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Wolfe  had  over  four  thousand  men  on  the  open  heights  west 
of  the  city,  known  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  chocsing  the  site  of  the  coming  battle,  which  is  always 
a great  advantage  to  any  general. 

When  Montcalm  first  heard  that  the  English  were  on 
the  Plains,  he  could  hardly  believe  the  news.  But  when  he 
caught  sight  of  some  English  redcoats  as  he  rode  to  see  Governor 
Vaudreuil,  he  knew  that  the  situation  was  serious.  He  at 
once  rushed  all  the  men  he  could  from  the  Beauport  shore 
up  the  long,  steep  hill  to  the  Plains.  The  governor  refused 
to  join  him  and  held  back  the  soldiers  under  his  command. 

At  length,  Montcalm  drew  up  his  men  in  a line  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  English  and  then  had  to  decide  whether  he 
should  fight  at  once,  before  his  enemy  could  make  further 
preparations,  or  wait  for  possible  help  from  General  Bougainville, 
who  had  a force  at  Cap  Rouge,  about  seven  miles  beyond  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  He  decided  to  fight. 

The  battle  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  a continent  and 
a French  empire  in  the  west  was  very  quickly  over.  The 
French  advanced.  The  English  held  their  fire  until  they  could 
see  the  whites  of  the  enemy’s  eyes.  Then  they  fired  two  terrible 
volleys.  The  French  line  quivered,  then  broke,  and  the  battle 
became  a rout  as  the  Highlanders  dashed  forward,  waving 
their  swords  and  striking  at  the  fleeing  foe. 

The  battle  was  costly.  As  Wolfe,  mortally  wounded,  lay 
gasping  out  his  life,  he  heard  the  shout:  “They  run.”  “Who 
runs?”  he  asked.  “The  enemy,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “They 
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the  English  and  French  forces  were  only  forty  yards  apart.  They  were  almost 
equally  matched  in  numbers. 

give  way  everywhere.”  “God  be  thanked !”  murmured  Wolfe. 
“I  die  in  peaee.”  Shot  on  the  field  and  again  as  he  neared  the 
St.  Louis  Gate  of  the  city,  Montcalm  was  carried  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Arnoux.  “How  long  may  I live?”  asked  the  dying 
general.  “Not  till  morning,  sir,”  came  the  reply.  “So  much 
the  better,”  said  Montcalm,  “for  I shall  not  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebec.” 

Within  the  walls  of  the  city  all  was  confusion.  The  English  ' 
were  lined  up  outside,  prepared  to  storm  the  fortress  if  necessary. 
The  French  army  on  the  Beauport  shore,  under  command  of 
the  governor,  had  retired  to  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  some 
miles  westward,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  remnants  of  the 
regiments  that  had  fought  on  the  Plains.  All  desire  for  further 
fighting  was  gone.  On  the  evening  of  September  17th,  the 
French  military  commander  of  the  city,  de  Ramezay,  sent 
word  to  the  English  that  he  was  prepared  to  surrender.  The 
next  day,  in  the  square  before  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  keys 
of  Quebec  were  handed  to  the  English  general,  Townshend, 
and  the  lilied  flag  of  France,  which  had  floated  proudly  over 
the  city  of  Champlain  for  a century  and  a half,  was  lowered 
from  its  staff  above  the  chateau  of  the  governor. 
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Meanwhile,  in  midstream,  the  fragile  worn-out  body  of 
General  Wolfe  rested  in  the  cabin  of  the  Royal  William,  while 
the  dead  French  general,  Montcalm,  lay  in  a shell-hole  in  the 
wall  of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  Over  fifty  years  later,  a great 
English  governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Dalhousie,  erected  in  a quiet 
garden  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  a statue  bearing  the  names 
of  both  generals,  together,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin  which 
translated  means:  “Courage  gave  them  a common  death; 
history,  a common  fame;  and  later  generations,  a common 
monument.” 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CHEAT 

We  KNOW  THAT  winning  or  losing  a war  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  actual  fighting  of  soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  seamen 
on  the  ocean,  and,  now,  airmen  in  the  skies.  It  is  important 
also  that  all  fighting  men  should  be  properly  fed,  so  that  their 
strength  may  be  maintained.  Napoleon  once  said  that  an 
army  marches  on  its  stomach.  In  addition  the  forces  must 
have  guns,  powder,  and  the  means  of  making  war.  All  these 
and  many  other  necessary  things  cost  money,  and  no  country 
can  hope  to  win  a war  unless  its  government  is  able  to  raise  the 
required  money  and  to  spend  it  wisely.  Everything  concerned 
with  the  provision  and  use  of  money  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
economics,  which  comes  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  “the 
proper  management  of  a home.”  The  home  may  be  the  home 
of  a family  or  the  home  of  a nation. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  fall  of  New  France  was  the 
very  bad  management  of  its  home  affairs.  The  government 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  selfish  men,  who  thought  only  of 
their  own  wealth  and  pleasure,  caring  nothing  for  the  suffering 
of  the  people  or  the  short  rations  and  poor  supplies  sent  to  the 
fighting  men. 

Many  years  ago  the  famous  Canadian  writer  William 
Kirby  wrote  a story  that  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  conditions 
in  Quebec  in  the  last  years  of  New  France’s  history.  It  is 
called  The  Golden  Dog.  It  tells  the  story  of  an  honest  merchant 
of  Quebec  who  put  over  the  door  of  his  house  on  Mountain 
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Hill  a carved  stone  showing  the  figure  of  a dog  gnawing  a 
bone,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  old  French; 
“I  am  a dog  that  gnaws  a bone.  While  gnawing  it  I take  my 
ease.  But  a time  will  come,  which  is  not  yet,  when  I shall  bite 
him  who  now  bites  me.” 

It  is  said  that  this  merchant,  whose  name  was  Philibert, 
was  one  of  a group  of  men  in  Quebec,  known  as  the  Honnetes 
Gens,  honest  folk,  who  desired  to  deal  fairly  with  the  people 
and  to  give  them  good  value  for  their  money.  He  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  dishonest  men  who  were  cheating  the  people, 
and  was  so  powerless  against  them,  that  when  he  was  building 
his  house  he  put  this  inscribed  stone  in  its  place  as  a warning 
to  his  enemies  that  some  day  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their 
evil  doings. 

Kirby  tells  a thrilling  story,  which  is  true,  however,  only 
in  the  general  picture  it  gives  of  the  conditions  that  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  the  eountry.  We  cannot  form  a better  idea 
of  these  conditions  than  we  may  get  from  this  story.  Many 
of  the  characters  are  real,  though  they  may  not  all  have  met 
together  as  Kirby  represents  them.  Philibert  is  buried  in  the 
Basilica  of  Quebec,  and  the  tablet  of  the  Golden  Dog  may  still 
be  seen  above  the  door  of  the  post-offiee,  which  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  merchant’s  house.  Francois  Bigot,  the  intendant, 
and  his  evil  eompanions,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  honest 
folk,  were  very  real  figures,  and  their  dishonest  practices  were 
even  worse  than  Kirby  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Francois  Bigot  had  a bad  record  even  before  he  became 
intendant  of  New  France.  He  had  been  in  Louisbourg  when 
it  was  in  French  hands,  and  was  suspected  then  of  taking 
public  money  for  his  own  use.  But  he  had  friends  at  the 
eorrupt  court  of  France,  and  when  the  position  of  intendant 
of  New  France  became  vacant,  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
appointment.  Once  in  Quebec,  with  power  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  governor,  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  make 
a fortune  by  fair  means  or  foul.  He  was  a clever  man,  and 
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realizing  that  New  France  was  near  her  end,  he  decided  to 
get  from  the  wreckage  as  much  as  he  could  for  himself,  without 
any  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  people  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  serve.  Across  the  seas  in  old  France,  the  king  saw  disaster 
coming  upon  his  country,  but  he  merely  said  to  his  courtiers: 
“After  me  the  deluge,”  and  carried  on  gay  parties  in  his  palace 
at  Versailles  near  Paris,  spending  fortunes  on  clothes  and 
food,  while  his  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  starving 
in  poverty  and  rags.  Frangois  Bigot  was  a good  servant  of 
such  a master. 

Soon  after  reaching  Quebec,  Bigot  gathered  about  him  a 
group  of  men  of  like  character  with  himself  — Deschenaux, 
who  once  declared  that  to  get  rich  he  would  even  rob  a church; 
Cadet,  the  son  of  a butcher,  whose  business  gave  him  the 
chance  for  much  crooked  dealing  in  supplying  meat  to  the 
army;  and  Captain  Hughes  de  Pean,  the  town  major,  who 
was  bolder  in  evil  tricks  than  he  was  on  the  field  of  battle. 

With  these  men  about  him,  Bigot  laid  plans  for  plundering 
the  people.  A few  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  type  of 
evil  scheme  they  plotted.  Bigot  gave  de  Pean  a large  sum  of 
money  and  told  him  to  buy  wheat  at  as  low  a price  as  possible. 
Then  Bigot  forced  the  government  to  pass  an  act  agreeing  to 
purchase  the  grain  at  a much  higher  figure.  At  once  de  Pean 
sold  his  grain  to  the  government  and  divided  the  profit  with 
Bigot.  On  another  occasion  provisions  sent  from  France 
were  stored  up  and  sold  at  prices  far  beyond  those  at  which 
they  had  been  supplied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Some- 
times these  men  even  sent  their  servants  about  the  country  to 
seize  the  seed  grain  of  the  farmers  on  the  pretence  that  it  was 
to  be  distributed  to  starving  citizens  in  Quebec,  and 
then  brought  it  to  the  city  and  sold  it  at  great  profit. 

Bigot  and  his  dishonest  friends  soon  became  very 
rich.  Some  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  they  spent  on 
parties,  dances,  and  rich  feasts,  at  which  liquor  flowed 
freely.  These  gay  gatherings  were  held  usually  in  the 


The  Intendant’s  Palace,  facing  the  St.  Charles  River  in  Lower  Town.  On  the 
left  is  the  building  that  was  known  as  La  Friponne  (The  Cheat). 


great  Palace  of  the  Intendant  with  its  beautiful  gardens  reaching 
to  the  St.  Charles  River,  or  at  Bigot’s  hunting  lodge,  called 
Beaumanoir,  deep  in  the  woods  above  Charlesbourg  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city. 

As  the  business  of  Bigot  and  his  gang  prospered,  more 
room  for  storing  goods  was  required.  For  this  purpose  a vast 
building  was  constructed  just  beyond  the  palace.  The  people 
of  Quebec,  who  had  a very  good  idea  of  the  use  that  was  being 
made  of  it,  called  the  building  La  Friponne  (The  Cheat). 

Thus  in  the  last  years  of  New  France’s  history  her  worst 
enemies  were  not  those  she  faced  on  her  borders,  but  those 
who  were  weakening  her  at  home  and  who  were  using  for 
their  own  gain  the  supplies  that  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
army.  Montcalm  complained  of  these  practices  again  and 
again,  knowing  what  would  happen  if  they  continued.  If  he 
had  not  been  a great  leader,  loved  by  his  men,  he  could  not 
have  persuaded  his  discouraged  soldiers  to  fight.  But  Bigot 
and  his  companions  in  evil  cared  nothing  about  the  country  so 
long  as  they  were  enjoying  themselves.  They  were  like  the 
Roman  emperor,  Nero,  who  is  said  to  have  mounted  to  his 
palace  roof  and  to  have  played  his  fiddle  in  the  light  of  the 
burning  city  of  Rome. 
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A CHANGE  OF  FLAGS 

During  the  winter  that  followed  the  taking  of  Quebec 
there  was  much  suffering  in  the  city.  The  English  soldiers 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  bitter  Canadian  winter,  and  their 
clothing  was  not  heavy  enough  to  keep  them  warm.  To  add 
to  their  distress,  there  was  a shortage  of  fire-wood,  and  suitable 
food  was  lacking,  as  few  vegetables  had  been  grown  about 
Quebec  during  the  previous  summer  when  fighting  was  going  on. 

The  English  governor.  General  Murray,  did  his  best  for 
the  comfort  of  both  French  and  English,  and  the  good  nuns 
cared  for  the  injured  and  the  sick.  The  Ursuline  sisters  knitted 
warm  socks  for  the  Highlanders,  who  found  zero  weather  very 
hard  on  their  bare  legs.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  life  in 
Quebec  was  far  from  comfortable. 

Knowing  the  conditions  within  the  city  and  thinking  that 
he  might  retake  it  by  a bold  attack,  Chevalier  Levis,  the  hero 
of  the  last  days  of  New  France,  gathered  together  the  French 
soldiers  who  had  retreated  to  Montreal  and  formed  them 
into  a new  army  to  march  on  Quebec. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  began  to  melt,  Levis  started  for  Quebec 
with  seven  thousand  men.  Several  thousand  more  joined  the 
force  on  the  way,  so  that  when  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  had 
an  army  twice  the  strength  of  the  English  within  the  walls. 

When  word  of  the  approach  of  Levis  reached  him.  General 
Murray  decided  to  march  out  and  meet  the  oncoming  foe  in 
the  open  country  west  of  the  city.  It  was  a bold  thing  to  do, 
especially  as  he  had  only  half  as  many  soldiers  as  the  French, 
and  as  his  men  were  in  a weakened  condition. 
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Anxious  French  watchers  on  the  heights  above  Quebec  see  the  British  ship  Lowestoff, 
bringing  relief  to  the  besieged  city. 

The  two  forces  met  at  Ste.  Foye,  a few  miles  west  of  Quebec. 
The  fight  was  long  and  hard.  It  lasted  many  times  the  length 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  more  men  took 
part  in  it.  Gradually  the  English  were  pushed  back,  until 
finally  they  had  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  victorious  Levis  set  his  forces  in  position  to  conduct  a 
siege.  He  knew,  however,  that  his  success,  in  the  end,  would 
depend  upon  relief  reaching  him  from  France,  and  of  this  he 
was  not  at  all  sure. 

In  the  last  days  of  April  and  the  early  days  of  May,  anxious 
eyes  looked  down  the  river,  the  English  from  their  retreat 
within  the  old  citadel  and  the  French  from  the  heights  to  the 
west  of  it,  both  hoping  against  hope  to  see  some  sign  of  the 
approach  of  reinforcements  from  abroad.  When  on  the 
morning  of  May  9th  the  masts  of  a ship  were  seen  beyond  the 
end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  excitement  ran  high.  The  ship 
showed  no  flag.  Was  it  from  France  or  from  England?  Eyes 
strained  to  see  some  sign  of  its  nationality.  Then,  as  it  rounded 
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the  island  and  came  into  full  view,  the  watchers  saw  the  Union 
Flag  of  England  break  from  the  masthead.  It  was  the 
Lowestoffy  a frigate,  the  first  of  a small  fleet  of  approaching 
English  vessels  bearing  relief  in  food  and  men. 

Levis  knew  then  that  the  fate  of  New  France  was  sealed. 
He  waited  a few  days  longer  near  Quebec,  and  then  struck 
camp  and  led  his  force  back  to  Montreal. 

The  English  soon  began  to  press  him  hard.  General 
Murray  led  the  best  of  his  men  westward  from  Quebec.  General 
Haviland  and  General  Amherst,  with  large  forces  from  New 
England,  had  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal.  Knowing 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  Levis  told  Vaudreuil,  the 
French  governor,  who  was  with  him,  to  seek  terms  from  the 
English.  Contrary  to  custom,  Levis  burnt  his  flags;  and  on 
September  8th,  in  Place  d’Armes  Square  in  Montreal,  the 
French  laid  down  their  arms.  The  long  struggle  was  over. 
Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  soldiers  returned  to  France. 
Some,  however,  remained  and,  with  the  French  Canadians, 
took  their  share  in  developing  Quebec  under  a new  government 
and  a new  flag. 

One  incident  of  these  final  days  of  New  France’s  history 
that  is  often  forgotten  is  well  worth  relating.  It  happened 
in  the  far  eastern  part  of  Quebec  now  known  as  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  and  concerns  the  fate  of  the  ships  that  did  not  reach 
the  brave  Frenchmen  at  Quebec  who  were  so  anxiously  awaiting 
their  coming. 

On  April  10,  1760,  six  fairly  large  vessels  and  a number  of 
smaller  boats  left  Bordeaux  in  France  to  race  across  the  Atlantic 
carrying  aid  for  the  French  army  and  colonists.  The  ships 
reached  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  safety,  but  there  they  learned 
the  bad  news  that  an  English  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Colville  had  already  sailed  up  the  river.  The  French 
commander  consulted  his  officers,  and  then  decided  to  turn  south 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs.  He  sailed  his  ships 
up  the  bay  until  its  shores  began  to  draw  near  together  and  the 
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water  became  shallow.  Here  the  vessels  anchored,  and  the 
commander,  Sieur  Giraudais,  landed  some  of  his  men  to  build 
a battery  on  one  shore  and  set  up  a small  camp  on  the  other. 

Nothing  would  have  been  known  about  these  ships,  and 
they  might  later  have  returned  to  France  safely  had  not  some 
Indians  from  the  neighbourhood  brought  the  English  word  about 
them.  Once  they  learned  about  them,  the  English  determined 
that  the  French  vessels  must  be  attacked  and  destroyed. 

A fleet  of  three  English  war  vessels  and  two  frigates,  all 
carrying  many  guns,  set  sail  from  Louisbourg  under  command 
of  Commodore  John  Byron.  The  commodore,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  famous  English  poet  of  that  name,  was 
known  throughout  the  navy  as  “Foulweather  Jack”  because  of 
the  bad  weather  that  ships  in  his  charge  so  often  met. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  June  when  the  French  saw  the 
English  ships  coming  up  the  bay  and  knew  that  they  were 
trapped.  There  could  be  no  escape,  as  the  water  was  too 
shallow  to  allow  them  to  proceed  further,  and  the  English 
ships  had  so  manv  guns  that  the  French  could  not  hope  to 
fight  them  with  any  chance  of  success.  They  were  determined. 
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most  of  their  men,  who  fired  from  sheltered  positions  on  both 
shores.  It  was  only  when  these  men  were  silenced  that  the 
English  turned  their  attention  to  the  ships  themselves.  The 
struggle  was  sharp  but  not  long.  One  after  another  the  French 
vessels  were  sunk  or  burned,  along  with  most  of  their  stores. 
Having  disposed  of  the  enemy,  the  English  landed  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  they  sailed 
away  again  for  Eouisbourg. 

On  still,  bright  days  the  traveller  may  even  yet  see  the 
remains  of  these  old  French  ships  resting  on  the  sandy  bottom 
of  the  Baie  des  ChcJeurs. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  monks  of  the  Capuchin  Order  established 
a mission  to  the  Indians,  who  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pointe-a-la-Garde,  and  built  a monastery  and  church  near  the 
site  of  the  old  battle.  Some  of  the  monks  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  region,  and  particularly  in  the 
old  French  boats,  which  they  could  see  whenever  they  rowed 
in  the  bay.  They  finally  decided  to  attempt  to  raise  one  of 
them  and  bring  it  ashore.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  1939, 
and  now  the  shell  of  the  Marquis  de  Malauze,  sunk  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  may  be  seen  just  outside  the  walls 
of  the  monastery,  near  a little  building  in  which  the  monks  are 
making  a collection  of  old  guns,  weapons,  tools,  cannon  balls, 
and  many  other  interesting  relics  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  in 
this  country. 
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FIRST  YEARS  UNDER  ENGLAND 

When  the  long  struggle  for  the  control  of  Canada  was 
over,  and  the  French  soldiers  had  either  sailed  away  to  France 
or  decided  to  settle  in  this  country,  the  English  in  Quebec 
found  themselves  in  a strange  situation.  They  were  now 
masters  of  a country  in  which  everything  was  different  from 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  New  England,  and  they 
were  uncertain,  at  first,  what  to  do. 

The  English  were  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the 
people  they  now  had  to  govern.  They  spoke  a different 
language.  They  had  lived  under  different  laws,  framed  and 
enforced  by  a government  in  which  they  had  a part.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  a 
small  special  group  that  managed  all  their  affairs  for  them. 
We  are  told  that  Frontenac  received  a sharp  scolding  from 
Colbert,  the  great  foreign  minister  of  France,  when  he  suggested 
a popular  assembly. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  two  peoples,  however, 
was  one  of  religion.  The  French  were  devoted  Roman 
Catholics.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  strong 
Protestants,  many  of  them  having  come  to  New  England  to 
obtain  freedom  to  practise  their  religion. 

The  English  leaders  in  Quebec  saw  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  situation.  They  realized  that  they  had  a serious 
problem  to  solve,  and  that  any  mistake  might  lead  not  only  to 
unhappiness  but  also  to  further  strife,  with  evil  results  to  the 
whole  country. 

Fortunately  the  first  two  governors  after  the  conquest  were 
wise  men  of  the  highest  character,  who  were  determined  that 
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the  country  should  remain  at  peace  and  that  the  new  subjects 
of  England  should  be  treated  kindly  and  fairly.  But  they  did 
not  have  an  easy  task. 

The  first  governor  was  General  Murray,  who  had  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  Wolfe’s  army  at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  and  had  taken  charge  of  the  English  and  French  in 
the  city  of  Quebec  during  the  hard  winter  that  followed.  He 
did  as  much  as  he  could  to  help  all  the  people  under  his  rule, 
and  his  kindness  won  the  hearts  of  the  French  especially. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  Murray  under- 
took his  duties  as  governor  very  seriously.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  see  that  the  law  was  applied  in  exactly  the  same 
way  both  to  the  few  English  and  to  the  many  French.  This 
practice  was  not  popular  with  the  English  who  came  from  New 
England  to  carry  on  trade.  They  thought  that  because  the 
English  had  conquered  the  country  they  now  had  special  rights 
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in  it,  and  that  the  governor  should  favour  them.  Quarrels 
between  the  English  and  French  merchants  were  frequent. 

General  Murray,  however,  was  not  one  to  change  his  mind 
when  once  he  had  decided  what  was  right.  He  had  concluded 
that  Canada  would  always  be  mainly  inhabited  by  French 
people  and  had  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  to  treat  the  French 
in  such  a way  that  they  would  become  loyal  subjects  of  King 
George,  and  nothing  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  The 
English  traders  complained  to  their  home  government  and 
made  charges  against  Murray  which  led  to  his  recall  to  England. 
Although  these  charges  proved  to  be  false,  he  was  not  sent  back 
as  governor.  One  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  in  Wolfe’s 
army.  Sir  Guy  Garleton,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Murray  had  anything  to  do  with 
Sir  Guy  Garleton’s  appointment  or  not,  but  he  must  have 
smiled  when  he  heard  of  it,  for  he  knew  that,  so  far  as  the 
French  were  concerned,  Garleton  shared  his  views. 

Sir  Guy  Garleton  was  a man  of  the  highest  honour,  beyond 
the  reach  of  threats  or  bribes.  Though  he  had  many  chances 
of  gaining  wealth,  it  is  said  that  he  was  a poor  man  when  he 
came  to  Canada  and  a poor  one  when  he  left  it. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton’s  great  work  was  to  make  the  French 
content  under  their  new  masters  and  willing  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  he  knew  they  loved.  Moreover,  he 
was  far-seeing,  and  he  thought  that  some  day  the  government 
might  be  very  glad  that  it  had  treated  the  French  fairly. 

Quite  early  in  his  time  as  governor  Garleton  felt  that  trouble 
was  coming  in  the  New  England  colonies.  The  people  there 
were  becoming  restless;  and  they  were  complaining  that  the 
English  government  was  not  allowing  them  enough  freedom  and 
was  interfering  too  much  with  their  affairs.  Garleton  thought 
that  in  the  end  they  might  rebel  against  England.  He  knew 
that,  if  this  happened,  they  would  try  to  induce  the  French  in 
Canada  to  join  them,  and  thus  England  might  lose  all  her  great 
possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
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So  Sir  Guy  Carleton  laid  his  plans  gradually  to  give  the 
French  nearly  all  the  rights  that  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
old  French  government  and  a few  more,  for  good  measure. 
His  argument  was  that  he  would  make  the  sixty  thousand 
French  habitants,  or  country  people,  so  happy  and  contented 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  they  should 
seek  a change  in  their  condition.  In  a later  chapter,  we  shall 
see  that  Sir  Guy  Garleton  planned  wisely  and  also  that  he 
acted  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

In  1774  — remember  that  date  — the  government  in 
England  was  persuaded  by  Garleton  to  pass  a very  famous  Act, 
which  the  French  in  Ganada,  even  to  this  day,  regard  exactly 
as  the  English  do  the  Magna  Garta,  which  the  barons  made 
King  John  sign  at  Runnymede  well  over  five  hundred  years 
earlier.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  Quebec  Act.  By  it  the 
French  were  given  full  freedom  to  follow  the  Roman  Gatholic 
religion,  and  harsh  references  to  that  religion  were  removed 
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from  the  oath  of  allegiance;  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  were 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  France,  while  the  criminal  law  was 
to  follow  the  English  forms.  Only  one  thing  was  denied  the 
French,  namely  the  right  to  a parliament  of  their  own.  The 
country  was  to  be  governed  by  an  English  governor,  with  a 
council  chosen  by  the  king  to  help  him.  This  one  refusal  led 
to  much  trouble  later,  but  for  the  time  being  the  French  were 
more  than  satisfied,  and  this  had  important  results  in  the  very 
next  year.  The  Quebec  Act  was  passed  on  June  22nd,  1774, 
and  went  into  force  on  May  1st,  1775.  Eleven  days  earlier,  on 
April  19th,  there  had  been  a skirmish  between  some  New 
England  colonists  and  English  soldiers  at  Lexington  near 
Boston.  The  American  Revolution  had  begun. 
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LIFE  IN  QUEBEC  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST 

The  difficulties  that  the  English  government  met  in  the 
first  years  after  the  conquest  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  French  were  so  different  from  those  of  their 
new  masters.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  was 
always  trouble  between  the  two  races.  They  were  more  puzzled 
than  angry  with  each  other.  Sometimes  they  became  friendly, 
and  then  the  newly  arrived  English  seem  to  have  had  a very 
good  time. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the  English  people  in 
Quebec  in  these  early  days  is  given  in  the  writings  of  an  English 
woman  who  lived  in  the  community  from  1763  to  1769. 

During  the  reigns  of  George  II  and  George  III  there  was 
in  England  a group  of  writers  who  devoted  themselves  to 
writing  books  that  described  mainly  the  life  and  manners  and 
customs  of  their  countrymen.  The  interest  of  these  books  is 
not  found  in  the  plot,  as  it  is  in  stories  to-day,  but  in  the  picture 
they  give  us  of  how  ordinary  people  lived  and  loved  and  often 
quarrelled  with  one  another.  Some  of  these  books  are  so 
skilfully  written  that  as  we  read  them  we  seem  to  be  moving 
among  the  men  and  women  we  meet  in  their  pages. 

The  chief  figure  in  this  group  of  writers  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  formed  a club  of  very  clever  people  who  used 
to  meet  at  an  inn  in  London  to  talk  about  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  their  day.  We  fortunately  know  a great  deal  about 
the  members  because  one  of  them,  James  Boswell,  in  his  famous 
Life  of  Johnson,  tells  us  of  their  jolly  gatherings. 
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One  member  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  group  was  a short,  rather 
stout  lady,  with  an  odd  squint  in  one  eye,  and  a tongue  that 
was  rarely  still.  Her  name  was  Frances  Moore. 

In  1756,  Frances  Moore  surprised  her  friends  by  marrying 
the  Reverend  John  Brooke,  the  rector  of  a small  church  in  a 
Norfolk  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  England.  Probably  at 
this  time  Mrs.  Brooke  had  very  little  thought  of  America,  but 
a few  years  later  found  her  accompanying  her  husband  to 
Canada,  where  he  had  been  sent  as  garrison  chaplain  to  the 
forces  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third. 

In  Canada  Mrs.  Brooke  found  herself  living  in  a country 
very  different  from  England,  with  a few  of  her  own  people  and 
many  of  another  race.  But  she  was  interested  in  people  and 
their  doings,  and  she  soon  made  many  friends  in  Quebec  who 
were  glad  to  tell  her  all  they  knew  of  life  in  the  new  world. 

Mrs.  Brooke  lived  in  Quebec  over  five  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  where  she  again  entered  the  circle  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  friends. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life  in  Quebec,  Mrs. 
Brooke  wrote  a long  novel,  which  was  published  in  London 
soon  after  her  return.  It  bore  the  title.  The  History  of  Emily 
Montague.  It  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  experience  of  two 
English  people,  Emily  Montague  and  Edward  Rivers,  who  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  at  a ball  in  Montreal,  and  who,  after 
spending  several  years  in  Canada,  returned  to  take  up  life 
again  in  England.  The  book  is  not  easy  to  read,  as  it  is  written 
altogether  in  the  form  of  letters  exchanged  by  a number  of 
people,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  imagine  the  story  for  himself. 

We  do  not  know  who  Emily  Montague  was,  or  even  if 
such  a person  existed,  but  the  heroine  of  the  story  was  the 
kind  of  person  that  Mrs.  Brooke  was  herself,  and  when  she 
describes  the  people  she  met  and  the  scenes  she  saw,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  Mrs.  Brooke  who  is  really  speaking.  Thus 
the  book  is  largely  a picture  of  life  in  Canada  during  the  early 
years  of  British  rule. 
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Mrs.  Brooke  wrote  in  the  kind  of  language  that  was  used 
by  authors  of  her  day.  It  eontained  many  long,  unusual 
words  where  we  should  use  simpler  ones,  but  a few  paragraphs 
from  the  book  will  help  us  to  see  through  Mrs.  Brooke’s  eyes 
some  of  the  things  that  interested  her. 

“Nothing  ean  be  more  striking  than  the  view  of  Quebec 
as  you  approach;  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a boldly  rising 
hill  at  the  confluence  of  two  very  beautiful  rivers,  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles.  The  Island  of  Orleans,  the 
distant  view  of  the  cascade  of  Montmorenci  and  the  opposite 
village  of  Beauport  . . . add  greatly  to  the  charms  of  the  pros- 
pect.” On  a nearer  view,  she  described  the  Montmorenci 
River  and  Falls  as  among  the  most  lovely  things  in  nature  that 
she  had  ever  beheld.  “In  short,”  she  says,  “the  loveliness 
of  this  fairy  scene  alone  more  than  pays  the  fatigues  of  my 
voyage  and,  if  I ever  murmur  at  having  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
remind  me  that  I have  seen  the  River  Montmorenci.” 

“The  road  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  almost  a continued 
street,  the  villages  being  numerous  and  so  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  to  leave  scarce  a space  without 
houses  in  view.” 

“The  Island  of  Montreal,  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  a 
very  lovely  spot;  highly  cultivated  and  tho’  less 
wild  and  magniflcent,  more  smiling  than  the 
country  round  Quebec:  the  ladies,  who  seem  to 
make  pleasure  their  only  business  and  most  of 
whom  I have  seen  this  morning  driving  about  the 
town  in  caleches,  and  making  what  they  call  the 
tour  de  la  ville,  attended  by  English  officers,  seem 
generally  handsome  and  have  an  air  of  sprightliness 
with  which  I am  charmed.”  “I  have  been  making 
some  flying  visits  to  the  French  ladies;  though  I 
have  not  seen  many  beauties,  yet  in  general  the 
women  are  handsome  . . . and  I certainly  cannot 
be  displeased  with  their  extreme  partiality  for  the 


A caleche.  The  body  of  this  famous  old  Canadian  carriage  is  swung  on  broad 
leather  straps.  (From  a drawing  by  Cornelius  Krieghoff.) 


English  officers.”  This  remark  suggests  that  already  the 
English  and  Freneh  were  getting  on  well  with  one  another. 

Mrs.  Brooke  did  not  form  a very  good  opinion  of  the  men. 
One  day  she  saw  on  a farm  that  she  visited  “two  children,  a 
very  beautiful  boy  and  girl,  of  about  eleven  years  old,  assisted 
by  their  grandmother,  reaping  a field  of  oats,  while  the  lazy 
father,  a strong  fellow  of  thirty-two,  lay  on  the  grass  smoking 
his  pipe  about  twenty  yards  from  them:  the  old  people  and 
children  work  here;  those  in  the  age  of  strength  and  health 
only  take  their  pleasure.” 

New  Year’s  day  in  1767  was  bitterly  cold — so  cold  that  the 
thermometers  would  not  register  the  degree.  In  spite  of  the 
cold,  there  were  a great  many  eallers  at  the  Brooke  home,  and 
Mrs.  Brooke  makes  the  following  amusing  remarks  about  them: 
“It  is  a Canadian  custom  to  visit  all  the  ladies  on  New  Year’s 
day,  who  sit  dressed  in  form  to  be  kissed.  I assure  you,  however, 
our  kisses  could  not  warm  them,  but  we  were  obliged,  to  our 
eternal  disgraee,  to  call  in  raspberry  brandy  as  an  auxiliary. 
. . . You  would  have  died  to  see  the  men:  they  look  just  like  so 
many  bears  in  their  open  carioles,  ail  wrapped  in  furs  from 
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head  to  foot;  you  see  nothing  of  the  human  form  appear, 
but  the  tip  of  a nose.  They  have  entire-  coats  of  beaver  skin 
exactly  like  Friday’s  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  ladies  are  equally 
covered  up,  though  in  a less  unbecoming  style;  they  have  long 
cloaks,  with  loose  hoods.” 

One  day  Mrs.  Brooke  called  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  and 
had  a talk  with  the  Superior.  “The  Superior  is  an  English 
woman  of  good  family,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages 
when  a child  and  placed  here  by  the  generosity  of  a French 
officer.  She  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  women  I ever  knew, 
with  a benevolence  in  her  countenance  which  inspires  all  who 
see  her  with  affection.” 

Mrs.  Brooke  saw  a good  deal  of  the  Indians  near  Quebec 
and  was  much  interested  in  their  way  of  living  and  in  their 
beliefs.  In  one  of  the  letters  she  tells  of  her  part  in  an  Indian 
picnic:  “I  was  sitting  after  dinner  with  a book  in  a thicket  of 
hawthorn  near  the  beach,  when  a loud  laugh  called  my  attention 
to  the  river,  where  I saw  a canoe  of  savages  making  for  the  shore; 
there  were  six  women  and  two  or  three  children,  without  one 
man  amongst  them.  They  landed,  tied  the  canoe  to  the  root 
of  a tree,  and  finding  out  the  most  agreeable  shady  spot  amongst 
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the  bushes  with  which  the  beach  was  covered,  which  happened 
to  be  very  near  me,  made  a fire,  on  which  they  laid  some  fish 
to  broil  and,  fetching  water  from  the  river,  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  their  frugal  repast.”  Mrs.  Brooke  went  quietly  to  her 
house  and  told  one  of  her  servants  to  bring  some  food  to  the 
shore.  She  then  went  up  to  the  Indian  women,  and  sitting 
by  them,  shared  her  food  with  them  and  took  some  of  theirs. 
Conversation  was  very  difficult,  as  the  Indians  knew  only  a few 
words  of  English,  but  the  party  seems  to  have  been  a pleasant 
one  and  in  the  end  broke  up  very  happily. 

Mrs.  Brooke  noticed  a very  interesting  fact,  about  which 
others  have  written  also,  namely,  that  the  French  in  Quebec 
did  not  like  the  soldiers  who  had  come  from  France  and  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  recent  war.  There  was  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  general  attitude.  “They  had  all  affection  and 
esteem  for  the  late  Marquis  de  Montcalm  which  almost  rose  to 
idolatry;  and  I have  even  at  this  distance  of  time  (eight  years 
after  the  battle)  seen  many  of  them  in  tears  at  the  mention  of 
his  name;  an  honest  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a commander 
equally  brave  and  humane;  for  whom  his  enemies  wept  even 
on  the  day  when  their  own  hero  fell.” 

We  might  go  on  reading  from  the  letters  that  form  The 
History  of  Emily  Montague  and  learn  other  interesting  facts  about 
the  life  of  Quebec  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and 
perhaps  you  will  do  so  some  day,  but  now  let  us  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  colonists  under  the  English  flag. 
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THE  AMERICANS  ATTACK  QUEBEC 

w HEN  THE  LONG  war  against  New  France  was  ended  and 
the  English  flag  floated  over  Quebec,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  people  of  New  England  would  have  settled  down  to 
enjoy  peace.  Their  old  enemy  had  been  overcome,  and 
they  had  nothing  further  to  fear.  The  Indians  gave  them 
trouble  for  a few  years  longer,  but  even  they  came  to  see  that 
the  English  had  come  to  stay  in  the  country  and  that  they  must 
make  the  best  of  it. 

But  peace  did  not  come  to  New  England  or  the  other  colonies 
in  America.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  trouble  with 
England.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides.  The  government 
of  England  was  tyrannical  and  harsh,  and  the  colonists  were 
self-willed  and  obstinate.  Looking  back  across  a century  and  a 
half,  we  wonder  how  men  could  have  been  so  stupid  as  the 
prime  ministers  of  England  were  at  this  time. 

We  must  remember  two  facts  if  we  would  understand  the 
American  Revolution.  The  first  is  that  most  of  the  colonists 
had  some  grudge  against  England.  In  the  homeland  they 
had  suffered  persecution  because  of  their  religion,  or  had  not 
been  able  to  live  their  lives  or  carry  on  their  work  without 
interference.  They  had  come  to  the  new  world  in  search  of 
greater  freedom,  and  they  had  found  it  there,  for  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  settlement,  England  had  left  them  very  much  alone. 
She  did  not  concern  herself  about  the  colonists’  doings,  and 
they  did  not  ask  her  advice.  Living  under  such  conditions, 
men  become  very  independent. 

The  second  fact  that  we  must  remember  is  that,  when  the 
American  colonies  grew  stronger  and  England  did  begin  to  take 
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an  interest  in  them, 
it  was  mainly  be- 
cause of  her  desire  to 
advance  her  own 
trade.  She  made 
laws  and  regulations 
regarding  the  way  in 
which  the  colonies 
should  trade,  always  requiring 
them  to  think  of  her  interests  first.  All 
manufactured  goods  must  be  bought  in 
England,  and  trade  could  be  carried  on 
only  in  English  vessels.  There  were  many 
other  troublesome  laws  also,  such  as  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  required  that  all  agree- 
ments should  be  written  on  stamped  paper 
supplied  only  by  the  English  government. 

All  these  laws  angered  the  colonists,  who 
thought  that  their  liberties  were  being  interfered  with.  But 
the  government  in  London  ignored  their  complaints,  treating 
them  as  disobedient  children  and  refusing  all  their  demands. 

At  length,  in  1775,  a skirmish  took  place  between  some 
colonists  and  a few  English  soldiers  at  Lexington,  near  Boston. 
This  was  the  flame  that  caused  the  explosion.  The  whole 
country  was  soon  at  war,  and  on  July  4th,  1776,  the  thirteen 
colonies  ot  England  in  America  declared  their  independence 
and  set  up  their  own  government. 

Early  in  the  struggle  the  Americans  looked  northward  to 
Canada,  wondering  if  the  people  there  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  rise  against  their  English  masters  and  to  join  them  as  a 
fourteenth  colony.  They  thought  that  a people  like  the  French, 
so  recently  conquered,  might  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  their  freedon.  But  they  did  not  know  what  good 
relations  now  existed  between  the  French  and  the  English 
in  Canada,  mainly  as  a result  of  the  Quebec  Act. 


The  skirmish  at  Lexing- 
ton, which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  1775. 
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Two  expeditions  were  organized  by  the  Amerieans  and 
started  on  long  marches  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  leader 
of  the  first  was  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  General  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  and 
afterwards  had  been  with  General  Amherst  in  the  final  attack 
on  New  France.  The  second  expedition  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Benedict  Arnold. 

Montgomery  decided  to  march  north  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River.  Fie  did  not  meet  much 
opposition  until  he  reached  the  fort  at  St.  Johns,  where  the 
English  commander.  Major  Preston,  fought  bravely  before 
yielding  to  a larger  force.  Fort  Chambly  was  taken  a little 
later,  and  the  way  then  lay  open  to  Montreal.  Knowing 
that  his  presence  was  needed  at  the  capital,  Quebec,  Governor 
Guy  Garleton,  who  was  then  at  Montreal,  succeeded  in  passing 
by  the  Americans  at  Sorel  a few  days  before  Montreal  was 
captured.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  snow 
was  beginning  to  fall.  So  Montgomery  did  not  delay  at 
Montreal,  but  marched  his  men  along  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  until  he  reached  a point  a little  west  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  where  he  met  General  Arnold,  who  had  come  by  a 
very  different  route.  Both  generals,  however,  had  been  sadly 
disappointed  because  the  French  had  not  joined  them  in  any 
large  numbers. 

General  Arnold  had  reached  Quebec  after  a terrible  journey 
through  wild  and  difficult  country.  He  started  from  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  with  over  a thousand  men,  sailing  past 
beautiful  Casco  Bay  until  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River.  He  made  his  way  beside  the  river  nearly  to  Moosehead 
Lake,  where  he  turned  westward  in  search  of  Lake  Megantic 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Ghaudiere  River,  which  he  knew 
joined  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec.  What  Arnold  did  not 
know  was  that  the  country  near  the  head  of  Lake  Megantic 
was  very  swampy,  and  in  those  swamps  he  nearly  lost  his  army. 
Finally,  however,  after  a journey  that  lasted  nearly  ten  weeks, 
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General  Arnold  and  his  men  struggle  through  the  primaeval  forests  of  Maine. 

Arnold  brought  six  hundred  and  fifty  ragged,  weary  men  to  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrenee.  History  gives  General  Arnold  a 
very  bad  eharaeter,  but  on  this  expedition  he  was  a remarkable 
leader.  Some  day  you  may  like  to  read  the  story  of  Arnold’s 
march  as  it  is  told  in  Kenneth  Roberts’  book,  Arundel. 

When  they  met  together,  Montgomery  and  Arnold  planned 
their  attack  on  Quebec.  Arnold  had  taken  his  men  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  they  were  now  in  St.  Roch,  on  the  shore  of 
the  St.  Charles  River.  Within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  was  preparing  for  the  expected  assault,  which  he 
thought  would  come  at  the  same  time  from  both  sides  of  the 
city.  He  therefore  made  two  barricades,  one  at  Sault  au 
Matelot  in  the  lower  city,  and  the  other  at  a point  west  of  the 
city  called  Pres  de  Ville,  where  the  space  between  the  great 
cliff  and  the  river  is  narrow. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  1775.  The  snow  was  falling  heavily 
when  the  men  on  guard  at  Pres  de  Ville  heard  the  approaching 
Americans.  They  waited  until  the  enemy  were  very  near 
before  firing.  In  the  short  fight  that  then  took  place,  General 
Montgomery,  his  aides,  and  a number  of  his  men  were  killed. 
The  others  retired.  Meanwhile,  at  the  other  barricade  a 
force  of  English  and  French  had  driven  back  Arnold’s  men  and 
wounded  the  general  himself.  Many  of  the  men  surrendered, 
and  the  others  retreated  to  their  camp. 

The  American  attack  on  Canada  was  practically  over.  It 
had  cost  much  in  life  and  materials.  Arnold  and  some  of  his 
force  remained  in  the  country  until  the  summer,  having  joined 
other  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal.  The 
English,  however,  had  received  reinforcements,  and  the  Ameri- 
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cans  realized  that  their  task  was  hopeless.  Canada  would  not 
join  the  other  colonies  in  their  rebellion.  On  June  13th,  1776, 
Arnold  wrote  to  General  Sullivan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
whole  body  of  American  troops:  “The  junction  of  the  Canadas 
with  the  colonies  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  us  quit  them  and 
secure  our  own  country  before  it  is  too  late.”  So  the  American 

forces  went  home,  arriving  there  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  first  Fourth  of 

July- 

As  we  think  of  this  attempt  to 
take  Canada,  the  man  for  whom  we 
are  most  sorry  is  General  Montgom- 
ery, who  was  an  unfortunate  but 
courageous  gentleman.  He  joined 
in  the  revolution  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  a just  movement,  and 
even  his  enemies  respected  him. 
His  body  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
Citadel  Hill  in  Quebec,  where  it 
remained  until  1818,  when  it  was 
removed  to  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
New  York. 

It  is  said  that  when  General 
Montgomery  was  killed,  he  was  carrying  a watch,  which  his 
widow  was  very  anxious  to  obtain.  When  Arnold  learned  of 
her  desire,  he  offered  Sir  Guy  Carleton  any  price  he  might  put 
upon  the  watch.  Carleton,  however,  refused  to  take  any 
money  and  promptly  sent  the  watch  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  with 
his  compliments  and  regrets  at  the  death  of  her  gallant  husband. 


In  this  house  General  Mont- 
gomery breathed  his  last. 
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QUEBEC  GROWS  IN  WISDOM  AND  WEALTH 

For  A NUMBER  of  years  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
Americans,  the  story  of  Canada  is  largely  concerned  with  the 
discovery  of  some  way  in  which  the  country  could  be  governed 
so  that  both  French  and  English  might  be  loyal  and  happy. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  George  III  and  his  ministers  had 
learned  a severe  lesson  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  they  did  not  want  similar  trouble  in  Canada.  So  they 
were  very  patient  in  listening  to  the  complaints  of  their  new 
subjects  and  in  helping  the  people  when  possible. 

Very  wisely  the  English  government  decided  to  send  out 
again  to  Canada  a man  who  had  already  done  good  service 
there  but  had  retired.  This  was  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  become  Lord  Dorchester. 

Lord  Dorchester  made  a careful  study  of  conditions  again 
and  decided  to  suggest  to  the  English  government  that  the 
country  be  divided  into  two  provinces — Upper  Canada,  which 
was  largely  English,  and  Lower  Canada,  in  which  most  of  the 
people  were  French.  While  certain  laws  and  regulations  were 
to  be  common  to  both  provinces,  each  province  was  to  be 
allowed  to  act  as  its  own  government  thought  best.  This 
meant  that  the  English  in  Upper  Canada  could  have  laws 
that  suited  them  as  Protestants,  while  in  Lower  Canada,  or 
Quebec,  the  French  could  continue  to  follow  most  of  their 
customs  with  regard  to  property,  social  life,  and  religion,  as 
they  desired.  At  the  time,  the  arrangement  seemed  to  be  a 
wise  one,  and  it  found  expression  in  a document  known  as  the 
Constitutional  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1791. 
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Lord  Dorchester  favoured  this  division  of  the  country  partly 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
many  people  in  the  English  colonies  refused  to  rebel  against 
England.  They  gave  up  all  their  property  in  New  England 
and  travelled  north,  often  suffering  great  hardships,  so  that 
they  might  still  live  under  the  English  flag  in  Canada.  These 
people  were  known  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Most  of 
them  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  although  some  made  their 
way  eastward  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  in  New 
Brunswick.  Very  few  of  them  settled  in  Lower  Canada,  as 
they  looked  upon  that  province  as  mainly  French  country  in 
which  they  would  probably  not  be  very  happy.  Moreover, 
the  English  government,  which  helped  them  to  make  new  homes 
for  themselves,  thought  it  best  for  them  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  borders  of  the  new  American  Republic. 

While  Canada  was  working  out  a new  kind  of  government 
for  herself,  tragic  events  were  taking  place  in  old  France.  The 
people  there  had  long  suffered  under  the  harsh  and  unkind 
rule  of  selfish  kings,  who  thought  only  of  their  own  good  and 
pleasure.  These  people  saw  what  had  happened  in  America 
and  decided  that  they,  too,  would  seek  to  free  them- 
selves from  oppression.  They  first  tried  to  get  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  to  listen  to  their 
complaints  and  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. When  they  failed,  they  became 
very  angry  and  decided  to  fight  for 
their  rights.  So  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789.  It  lasted  for 
six  years,  during  which  a great 
deal  of  blood  was  shed.  Canada, 
however,  got  her  new  govern- 
ment in  a more  peaceable  way; 


A few  of  the  buildings  on, the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Royal  that  now  house  McGill 
University.  The  illustration  shows  only  a part  of  the  campus. 

and  during  the  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  stormy 
period  when  Napoleon  was  marching  about  Europe  making 
trouble  everywhere,  she  was  growing  rapidly  in  population, 
strength,  and  wealth. 

In  these  years,  merchants  carried  on  trade,  not  only  in 
furs  but  in  many  other  things.  It  was  seen  that  Canada  was  a 
rich  country  with  a wealth  of  forest,  stream,  and  mine.  Industries 
were  begun,  ships  were  built,  and  trade  was  carried  on  with 
other  places  in  America.  Quebec  and  Montreal  became  im- 
portant cities,  in  which  much  business  was  done. 

One  man  who  was  very  busy  in  these  years  was  a Scot  named 
James  McGill,  who  came  to  Canada  from  Glasgow,  with  his 
brother,  and  made  a great  fortune  in  the  fur  trade.  With  this 
money,  he  settled  in  Montreal  and  built  himself  a fine  home, 
which  he  called  Burnside,  on  the  bank  of  a brook  that  flowed 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Royal.  He  became  interested  in  several 
kinds  of  business,  which  helped  to  increase  his  wealth  as  well 
as  benefiting  the  new  country.  When  he  died  in  1813,  he  left 
his  home  and  a large  sum  of  money  to  found  a college.  When 
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this  college  began  its  work,  it  was 
given  the  name  of  its  founder. 
Many  rich  men  have  added  to  the 
gift  of  James  McGill,  and  to-day 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain 
behind  Montreal  are  covered  with 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  McGill 
University,  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  new 
world. 

In  1810  there  landed  in  Quebec 
an  Englishman  named  William 
Price.  He  had  been  sent  to  Can- 

Lumbering  in  Quebec.  English  government  to 

find  timber  suitable  for  masts  for 
the  ships  of  the  navy.  He  travelled  widely  in  Lower  Canada 
and  visited  some  of  the  wilder  regions,  including  the  gorge 
of  the  Saguenay  River  and  the  great  lake  from  which  that 
river  flows.  He  thus  learned  of  the  rich  timber  lands  of  the 
north  as  well  as  the  forests  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  Rivers. 

In  the  course  of  his  journeys  he  was  often  in  Montreal,  and 
there  he  met  James  McGill,  the  rich  merchant  and  business 
man.  A friendship  was  formed  between  them;  and  when  his 
contract  with  the  English  government  came  to  an  end,  William 
Price  decided  to  stay  in  Canada  and  suggested  to  James  McGill 
that  they  should  become  partners  in  the  lumber  business. 

The  partnership  did  not  last  very  long,  however,  partly 
because  William  Price  was  an  explorer  and  real  pioneer  as  well 
as  a business  man.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  richly 
wooded  country  up  the  Saguenay  River  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  St.  John,  but  he  also  looked  forward  to  a time 
when  the  land  that  sloped  gently  back  from  that  great  northern 
lake  would  be  cleared,  ploughed,  and  cultivated.  He  saw 
in  imagination  the  cottage  homes  of  the  farmers,  with  here  and 
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there  a village  or  town  in  which  they  carried  on  their  trade. 
From  these  homes  the  young  men  would  go  in  winter  to  the 
forests,  where  they  would  fell  the  trees  that  the  fast-flowing  rivers 
and  streams  would  bring  in  the  spring  to  busy  mills  to  be  cut 
into  lumber  and  sent  to  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country 
or  even  across  the  sea. 

William  Price  lived  to  see  this  dream  come  true.  He  always 
loved  the  Saguenay  region  and  its  people,  and  he  not  only 
sought  to  enrich  them,  but  was  interested  in  everything  that 
concerned  their  happiness.  When  he  died,  the  French  and 
English  residents  in  that  north  country  honoured  his  memory 
by  erecting  on  a high  hill  in  Chicoutimi  a monument  bearing 
the  simple  inscription:  “Le  Pere  du  Saguenay”  (The  Father 
of  the  Saguenay). 

The  business  that  William  Price  founded  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  province.  It  still  deals  in  lumber, 
but  its  main  interest  now  is  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper, 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  carried  on  in  this  part  of 
Canada. 

The  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  started  other 
enterprises  which  are  still  in  operation,  and  which  have  brought 
prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  people  of  this  province  during 
the  century  or  more  since. 
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COLONEL  DE  SALABERRY  SAVES  QUEBEC 

There  have  been  many  unnecessary  wars  in  the  course  of 
history.  They  should  never  have  been  fought.  There  were 
no  serious  disagreements  between  the  two  sides,  and  when  the 
wars  were  over,  neither  had  gained  anything  worth  the  struggle. 
One  of  these  useless  wars  was  the  conflict  that  broke  out  in 
1812  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  was  only  natural  that  England  and  the  United  States 
should  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  matters  that  concerned  them 
both,  and  there  had  been  some  quarrelling  between  the  two 
countries.  England  at  the  time  was  very  busy  fighting  Napo- 
leon, and  to  hasten  his  defeat  had  issued  instructions  to  all 
neutral  nations  warning  them  against  trying  to  bring  food  or 
other  aid  to  France.  These  instructions  were  known  as  orders- 
in-council.  The  Americans  were  doing  a good  business  with 
France,  and  they  resented  the  attempt  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

At  this  time,  also,  many  English  sailors  were  serving  in 
American  ships  because  of  the  better  pay  offered.  The  English 
claimed  that  they  had  the  right  to  stop  American  vessels  at 
sea,  search  them,  and  remove  any  such  sailors  that  they  might 
find;  and  by  trying  to  enforce  this  claim  they  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  Americans. 

Furthermore,  there  were  many  people  in  the  United  States 
who  still  thought  that  Canada  should  belong  to  them.  They 
could  not  forget  that  once  already  they  had  tried  to  capture 
Canada  and  had  failed.  The  southern  states  wanted  to  fight 
England  again;  and  two  American  presidents,  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  who  held  office  one  after  the  other  at  this  time, 
belonged  to  the  south.  But  the  New  England  states  did  not 
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want  the  war.  They  knew  their  neighbours  across  the  northern 
border  well  and  had  many  friends  among  them.  They  wanted 
to  live  at  peace  with  them  and  to  carry  on  the  trade  that  had 
been  growing  between  the  countries  during  the  previous  forty 
years.  The  northerners,  therefore,  were  very  luke-warm  to- 
ward the  war. 

In  1812,  however,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States, 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  campaign.  Canada  was  to  be 
entered  at  three  points  — across  the  St.  Clair  River  near 
Detroit,  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  by  the  old  route  that 
had  already  witnessed  so  much  fighting.  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Richelieu  River.  We  are  concerned  only  with  those  events 
of  the  war  that  took  place  in  this  province,  and  are  therefore 
particularly  interested  in  the  third  line  of  approach.  The 
American  army  that  gathered  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  1812  was  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn. 

Meanwhile,  the  Canadians  were  getting  ready  for  an  expect- 
ed attack  and  had  placed  companies  of  soldiers  at  various 
points  between  St.  Regis  and  the  Yamaska  River.  A larger 
force  took  up  its  position  at  Lacadie  to  block  the  approach  to 
Montreal.  The  Americans,  however,  did  very  little  at  this 
time.  Late  in  November  a force  crossed  the  border  and 
attacked  a block-house  at  Odelltown,  forcing  the  Canadians 
to  retire.  But  the  attack  was  made  at  night,  and  in  the  general 
confusion  that  followed,  the  Americans  began  firing  at  one 
another.  When  Canadian  reinforcements  arrived,  their  enemies 
beat  a hasty  retreat.  That  was  the  end  of  the  eastern  campaign 
in  1812. 

The  next  fighting  took  place  on  the  waters  of  the  Richelieu 
River  in  the  warm  summer  days  of  1813.  The  American 
forces  had  spent  the  winter  at  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain, 
where  in  addition  to  their  other  equipment  they  also  has  some 
small  war  vessels.  On  the  morning  of  June  3rd,  the  Canadians, 
who  had  built  a fort  on  He  aux  Noix,  a small  island  in  the 
Richelieu  about  twelve  miles  above  Lake  Champlain,  saw  two 
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American  boats  come  around  the  turn  in  the  river  just  below 
the  island.  They  promptly  sent  out  their  own  three  small 
gunboats,  and  for  two  hours  a lively  fight  took  place  on  the 
river.  In  the  end,  the  American  boats  were  captured  and 
towed  in  triumph  to  the  small  dock  on  the  island,  where  they 
were  soon  repaired.  They  were  afterwards  used  in  attacks 
on  Plattsburg  and  other  places  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Americans,  although  they  had  met  with  serious  defeat 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  in  1813,  especially  at  Queenston 
Heights,  still  thought  that  they  could  best  reach  the  heart 
of  Canada  by  a drive  from  the  west  and  another  from  the 
south.  This  time,  however,  one  American  army  was  to  enter 
Canadian  waters  near  Kingston  and  to  proceed  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  boat  to  join  with  an  army  that  had  been 
gathered  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Champlain  and  was  to 
march  northward  in  the  direction  of  the  great  river.  It  is  with 
this  second  army  that  we  are  most  concerned. 

The  country  through  which  the  Americans  had  to  march 
from  Lake  Champlain,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Hamp- 
ton, was  well  wooded,  with  numerous  ravines  and  an  occasional 
swamp.  Indian  and  French  scouts  kept  the  Canadian  force 
that  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  the  Americans  well  informed  as 
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to  their  movements,  al- 
though no  action  took 
place  until  the  Canadian 
leader  had  chosen  his 
battlefield  and  had  al- 
lowed the  enemy  to 
reach  it.  This  battle- 
field was  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  River  Cha- 
teauguay,  near  a small 
place  that  is  known  to- 
day as  Allan’s  Corners. 

The  Canadians  were 
remarkable  man,  Colonel 
Salaberry,  who  had  already  seen  service  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  still  a young  man, 
having  been  born  in  1778,  in  the  manor 
house  at  Beauport,  near  Quebec.  He  was 
loved  and  trusted  by  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as 
by  the  English,  and  the  force  that  he  commanded  was 
entirely  French  Canadian. 

Colonel  de  Salaberry  made  his  plans  carefully. 

Some  of  his  men  cut  down  trees  and  blocked  all  the 
rough  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  Others 
structed  defence  works  at  various  points  along 
the  river  bank.  Precaution  and  skill  were  neces- 
sary, for  de  Salaberry’s  force  numbered  only 
three  hundred,  while  the  approaching  Amer- 
ican army  contained  over  seven  thousand  men. 

At  length  de  Salaberry’s  men,  who  were  known  as  voltigeurs, 
saw  General  Hampton’s  army  drawing  near.  It  had  crossed 
the  Chateauguay  River  and  was  directly  facing  the  small 
Canadian  force  hidden  among  trees  and  in  gullies.  But  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  General  Hampton  did  not  wish  to 
fight  until  the  next  day.  So  during  the  night  he  sent  a large 
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force  across  the  river  with  instructions  to  their  leader,  Colonel 
Purdy,  to  recross  it  again  by  a ford  further  down  and  then 
attack  the  Canadians  in  the  rear. 

Colonel  de  Salaberry  knew  what  was  happening,  but  he 
also  knew  that  help  was  coming  in  the  form  of  three  more 
companies  of  French  Canadians  led  by  Red  George  Macdonnell, 
a fiery  highlander  from  Glengarry.  These  men  had  been 
hurrying  by  day  and  night  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
time.  They  arrived  at  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  battle  and  were 
at  once  sent  by  de  Salaberry  to  deal  with  Purdy’s  men  at  the 
ford,  while  the  colonel  himself  engaged  the  advancing  Americans. 

The  battle  that  now  followed  was  fought  gallantly  and  with 
little  regard  to  rules.  Just  before  the  fighting  began,  de  Sala- 
berry addressed  his  small  force  in  words  that  have  been  remem- 
bered ever  since:  “Voltigeurs!  the  American  army  is  upon  us. 
We  must  stop  it  or  die.  Buglers!  make  all  the  noise  you  can 
so  that  the  enemy  may  think  that  we  are  in  a larger  number 
than  we  are  and  that  they  have  fallen  into  an  ambush.”  His 
instructions  were  well  carried  out.  The  bugles  sounded  from 
every  direction;  the  few  Indians,  who  were  with  the  French, 
raised  their  war-whoops,  and  the  shouts  of  the  voltigeurs  added 
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to  the  din.  De  Salaberry  climbed  on  the  stump  of  a tree  and, 
with  waving  sword,  shouted  his  orders.  He  said  afterwards 
that  he  had  won  the  battle  mounted  on  a wooden  horse. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight  the  force  under  Colonel  Purdy, 
which  had  been  driven  back  from  the  ford,  suddenly  appeared 
in  a state  of  panic,  which  rapidly  spread  through  the  American 
army.  General  Hampton,  seeing  that  he  had  lost  the  battle, 
withdrew  his  men  to  a place  of  safety  where  he  could  reorganize 
them.  But  he  did  not  return  to  the  attack.  With  his  battered 
forces  he  made  his  way  across  the  border  and  at  length  reached 
Plattsburg  again.  So  the  Battle  of  Chateauguay  was  won  at 
odds  of  nearly  fifteen  to  one,  and  Colonel  de  Salaberry  became 
a hero  to  his  countrymen,  whom  he  had  saved  by  his  skill  and 
bravery.  He  was  worthy  of  the  honour,  for  he  lived  up  to  the 
fine  motto  on  his  family  crest:  “Force  a superbe;  merci  a faible” 
(Strength  against  the  proud;  mercy  toward  the  weak).  In  his 
later  life  he  became  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
was  active  in  the  life  of  the  country  until  his  death  in  1829. 

The  American  army  proceeding  by  boats  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  met  with  little  better  fate.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wilkinson.  It  succeeded  in  reaching  the  head 
of  the  Long  Sault  rapids,  but  there  the  general  saw  that  a 
Canadian  force  was  going  to  contest  his  advance.  He  landed 
a large  body  of  men  at  Chrysler’s  Farm,  where  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  driven  back  to  their  boats.  The 
Americans  then  passed  the  rapids  and  made  their  camp  on 
Barnhart’s  Island  near  Cornwall.  Here  they  learned  of  the 
great  defeat  at  Chateauguay,  and  discouraged  by  the  news, 
they  decided  not  to  go  any  further  in  the  direction  of  Montreal. 
Crossing  to  the  American  shore,  they  retired  to  French  Mills 
(Fort  Covington).  After  a wretched  winter,  during  which 
many  died  of  disease,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  men 
made  their  way  to  Plattsburg  and  other  places  as  instructed. 

So  far  as  this  province  was  concerned,  the  war  ended  with 
the  closing  days  of  1813. 
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THE  GROWING  PAINS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  revolution  in  America  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  British  government  a bad  scare  and 
taught  it  a very  important  lesson.  That  lesson  was  that  colonists 
who  were  fairly  well  able  to  look  after  themselves  and  their  own 

affairs  must  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
existed  only  for  the  good  of  their  old 
homeland.  Their  right  to  govern 
themselves  to  a large  extent  as  they 
wished,  and  to  trade  with  whom  they 
desired,  must  be  recognized.  Fur- 
ther, they  must  never  be  taxed  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  England. 

Difficulty  arose,  however,  when 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  self- 
government  had  to  be  decided.  In 
this,  at  first,  England  seemed  to  be 
very  generous  to  her  new  subjects  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

In  Lower  Canada,  with  which 
we  are  especially  concerned,  most  of  the  people  were  French, 
and  had  little  interest  in  government  provided  they  were 
protected  and  allowed  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way 
and  to  practise  their  own  religion.  They  were  promised  all 
this  by  the  Quebec  Act.  As  a people,  they  were  accustomed  to 
being  governed  by  their  rulers,  whom  they  regarded  as  a child 
does  his  parents.  Word  of  what  had  happened  in  France  as  a 
result  of  the  revolution  reached  them,  but  did  not  greatly 
disturb  them  or  give  them  any  desire  for  the  kind  of  liberty  that 
was  giving  France  so  many  growing  pains. 
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England,  however,  insisted  that  her  colonists  in  Canada 
must  have  a new  form  of  government  in  which  the  people  would 
have  a voice.  So  it  was  decided  that  each  province  was  to 
have  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  a legislative  council 
appointed  by  the  English  parliament,  and  an  executive  council 
formed  of  the  chief  members  of  the  legislative  council,  to  act  as 
advisers  of  the  governor. 

This  all  seemed  very  fair  at  first,  for  in  the  Assembly  the 
people  could  make  their  needs  known  so  that  the  wise  men  of 
the  Legislative  Council  might  shape  the  right  kind  of  laws  to 
make  the  country  prosperous  and  the  people  contented  and 
happy.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  councillors  were  not 
always  wise,  and  too  often  did  things  to  benefit  themselves  more 
than  the  people;  and  the  people  could  do  nothing  but  com- 
plain, as  they  had  no  power  over  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  unexpected  situation  arose  in 
Lower  Canada.  Because  so  many  of  the  people  were  French, 
the  Assembly  became  largely  a French  body,  while  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  mainly  English.  The  English  people  in  the 
province,  fearing  that  the  French  would  look  after  only  their 
own  interests,  supported  the  Council.  Thus  the  two  parts  of 
the  government  came  largely  to  represent  the  two  races,  with 
all  their  different  ideas  regarding  law,  customs,  and  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

The  Assembly  wished  to  be  the  chief  governing  body  in  the 
country,  and  so  it  should  have  been,  as  it  represented  the  people. 
But  the  Council  refused  to  pass  the  laws  the  Assembly  wanted 
unless  they  suited  the  English  population,  and  would  not  allow 
the  Assembly  the  full  control  of  money  matters.  It  was  not 
long  before  both  sides  became  very  angry,  and  meetings  were 
held  at  which  many  hard  things  were  said.  The  French 
thought  that  if  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were 
chosen  or  elected  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  the  Assembly, 
all  would  be  well, 
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The  French  leader  at 
this  time  was  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau,  a man  of  much 
ability,  who  was  also  a very 
eloquent  speaker.  He  -was 
born  in’  1786  in  Montreal, 
where  his  family  was  well 
known.  His  father  was  a 
notary  and  for  many  years 
had  been  a member  of  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  had 
often  declared  his  fondness 
for  British  forms  of  govern- 
ment. The  younger  Papineau  shared  these  views  at  first. 

Louis  Joseph  Papineau  was  educated  in  the  famous  Seminary 
of  Quebec  and  turned  to  law  as  a profession.  But  while  still 
a student  he  became  interested  in  politics  and  took  up  the 
quarrel  of  his  countrymen  with  the  government.  He  was  a 
strong  French  Canadian  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
group  that  was  demanding  a popular  council  as  well  as  an 
assembly.  By  his  stirring  speeches  he  was  able  to  excite  his 
countrymen  in  the  interests  of  his  cause.  There  were  also  in 
Lower  Canada  some  English  people  who  had  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  party  led  by  Papineau,  although  they  did 
not  always  like  the  way  in  which  he  acted.  They  thought  that 
the  right  form  of  government  for  any  country  was  the  one  we 
now  call  democratic.  It  was  once  defined  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  government  “of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.” 
Papineau  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1809.  "When  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out,  though  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
he  proved  a loyal  and  brave  officer,  serving  honourably  as  a 
captain  in  the  militia.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  took  up  the 
political  fight  with  greater  zeal  than  ever. 

In  1832  there  were  riots  in  Montreal,  and  soon  after,  secretly 
by  night  near  the  city,  and  even  by  day  in  certain  places  in  the 
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country,  the  French  Canadians  began  to  drill  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a revolt  if  they  should  think  it  necessary. 

Two  years  later,  Papineau  and  some  of  his  friends  prepared 
a statement,  known  as  the  Ninety-Two  Resolutions,  in  which 
they  asked  the  government  to  make  at  onee  the  changes  that 
they  desired.  The  government  became  very  angry,  especially 
when  it  was  charged  with  unfairness  and  threatened  with 
revolt. 

Papineau  and  his  supporters  eontinued  to  stir  up  the  French 
people  to  claim  their  rights.  They  travelled  from  place  to 
place  holding  fiery  meetings,  especially  among  the  farmers  in 
the  back  country.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  meetings 
was  held  in  a field  near  the  little  village  of  St.  Charles,  on  the 
Richelieu,  in  October,  1837.  About  five  thousand  people, 
representing  six  counties,  were  present.  Banners  bore  inscrip- 
tions honouring  Papineau  and  calling  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Fiery  speeehes  were  made  by  the  leaders,  especially 
by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  who  ended  by  declaring 
that  “the  time  for  talking  is  past;  we  must  now  answer  our 
enemies  with  lead.” 

At  the  beginning  of  November  a riot  broke  out  in  Montreal, 
when  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  a group  of  revolutionists,  led  by 
Thomas  S.  Brown,  attacked  members  of 
the  Doric  Club,  which  supported  the 
government.  Some  heads 
were  broken,  and  the  offiee  of 
a newspaper.  The  Vindicator, 
was  wrecked. 

The  government  now  de- 
cided that  action  must  be 
taken  against  its  enemies. 

Warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
Papineau,  Brown,  and  others 
were  issued.  But  they  could 
not  be  served,  as  the  leaders 
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of  the  movement  had  fled  from  Montreal.  Brown  went  to 
St.  Charles,  where  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  the  next  chapter. 
Papineau  went  to  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  from  there  to  the  United 
States  and  later  to  France.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Canada  again  for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
rising  had  been  crushed,  the  country  had  been  given  a new 
form  of  government,  and  the  French  and  English  were  living  at 
peace. 

Papineau  was  welcomed  by  his  countrymen  and  was  elected 
to  the  new  parliament,  as  a member  of  the  opposition.  His 
influence  by  this  time,  however,  was  not  very  great,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  retired  to  the  beautiful  manor  house  of  the  seign- 
eury  of  La  Petite  Nation  at  Montebello,  which  was  built  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  majestic  Ottawa  River.  Here  his  stormy 
life  came  to  a quiet  end. 
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The  first  clash  between  the  patriots  (as  the  excited  French 
rebels  termed  themselves)  and  the  military  took  place  on  the 
road  between  Chambly  and  Longueuil.  Some  British  soldiers 
had  been  sent  to  arrest  two  French  Canadians  who  had  been 
threatening  the  authorities.  While  bringing  their  prisoners 
to  Montreal,  they  were  held  up  by  a party  of  patriots  under 
Bonaventure  Viger.  A fight  followed,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  freed. 

Word  reached  Montreal  that  the  habitants  in  the  villages 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles  were  arriving  to  protect  their 
leaders,  whose  arrest  had  been  ordered.  The  government 
decided  to  act. 

A force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wetherall  was  ordered 
to  march  from  St.  Hilaire  against  St.  Charles,  while  another 
under  Colonel  Gore  proceeded  from  Sorel  against  St.  Denis. 
The  soldiers  under  Colonel  Gore  marched  eighteen  miles 
through  a rainy  night,  reaching  the  edge  of  the  village  of  St. 
Denis  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  23rd. 

A little  earlier,  a very  unfortunate  incident  happened.  A 
young  lieutenant,  George  Weir,  who  had  been  sent  with  dis- 
patches from  Montreal  for  an  officer  in  Colonel  Gore’s  force, 
took  the  wrong  road  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  of 
St.  Denis.  He  was  at  once  made  prisoner  and  was  being 
conducted  to  a safe  place  south  of  the  village  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  firing  as  the  British  approached  from  the  north. 
Jumping  from  the  cart  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  tried 
to  escape  and  join  his  friends.  In  the  confusion  that  followed 
he  was  shot,  and  his  body  was  dragged  to  the  river-side. 
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On  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  village,  a sharp  fight  took 
place.  Each  side  had  one  small  cannon,  but  neither  accom- 
plished much.  The  mud  was  so  deep  that  the  cannons  could 
not  be  dragged  about  easily.  Most  of  the  fighting  was  done 
with  rifles  and  shot-guns. 

The  French  Canadians  took  shelter  in  the  rear  of  houses 
and  behind  a large  wood-pile  belonging  to  a baker  who  lived 
on  the  edge  of  the  village.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
a party  of  young  men,  led  by  George  Etienne  Cartier,  crossed 
the  river  from  St.  Antoine  and  joined  the  hard-pressed  patriots. 
For  the  time  being,  this  reinforcement  discouraged  the  British 
soldiers,  who  were  tired  after  their  night’s  march  and  half-day 
of  fighting,  and  were  wet  through  and  covered  with  mud.  So 
the  fighting  stopped,  and  the  force  of  British  soldiers  withdrew 
again  to  Sorel.  The  French  Canadians  had  won  their  only 
victory. 

There  was  little  joy,  however,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
St.  Denis.  They  were  simple  peasants,  not  accustomed  to 
bloodshed,  and  there  were  many  sad  homes  in  the  little  village. 
A council  of  war  was  held  under  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  who  had 
taken  command,  but  it  resulted  in  little  beyond  placing  trees 
across  the  north  road  and  making  loopholes  in  a barn  beside  it. 
To  add  to  the  sorrow  of  the  people  and  to  make  them  still  more 
fearful,  on  the  following  Sunday,  no  mass  was  said  in  the 
church,  nor  were  the  dead  buried  in  consecrated  ground;  for 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  a short  time  before,  had  warned  his 
clergy  against  giving  any  support  or  encouragement  to  the 
patriots. 

The  fight  near  St.  Charles  took  place  on  the  next  day, 
November  25th.  The  forces  met  in  a skirmish  at  a ravine 
south  of  the  village,  but  the  chief  fight  took  place  in  the  village 
itself.  It  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  only 
when  the  British  soldiers  charged  with  bayonets.  The  patriots 
scattered,  and  their  leader,  Thomas  S.  Brown,  fled  to  St.  Denis. 
When  it  was  reported  that  Colonel  Wetherall  was  advancing 
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against  St.  Denis,  the  leaders — Dr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Cartier, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  some  others — took  refuge  in  a swamp  for  the 
day.  In  the  evening  they  returned  and  tried  in  vain  to  rally 
their  people.  But  the  peasants  had  seen  enough  fighting  and 
refused  to  face  any  more.  So  their  leaders  left  them  again, 
hoping  to  make  their  way  to  the  United  States  and  safety. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Brown  wrote  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences on  that  hurried  journey.  He  describes  the 
last  part  of  it  in  these  words:  “By  the  roads  it  was  ten 
miles  to  the  lines,  but  supposing  they  were 
guarded,  we  passed  through  the  fields  and  woods. 

The  snow  was  some  inches  deep  and, 
through  weakness,  I was  obliged  to 
rest  frequently.  Great  precaution  was 
necessary  as  we  approached  the  lines, 
my  guide  going  frequently  ahead  to 
inquire  our  whereabouts  at  farm- 
houses.  About  daylight  we  reached 
Ghaffey’s,  the  first  house  in  Berkshire, 

Vermont,  about  one  hundred  rods 
outside  of  Canada,  which  I entered 
with  the  first  feeling  of  security  I had 
known  for  some  time.  I was  now  free.  Hard- 
ly was  I seated  when  my  host  brought  a Mont- 
real newspaper;  and  pointing  to  a proclamation 
offering  two  thousand  dollars  reward  for  my  appre- 
hension, inquired  if  I was  the  man.  I told  him  I was  and 
that  the  information  might  have  been  valuable  had  he  found 
me  a few  minutes  earlier — and  a f'ew  hundred  yards  farther 
north.” 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Gore’s  force  had  again  advanced  from 
Sorel  and  entered  the  village  of  St.  Denis  without  any  opposition. 
His  men  were  very  angry  when  they  remembered  what  had 
happened  during  their  earlier  attack.  The  sight  of  Weir’s 
body  excited  them  further,  and  they  set  fire  to  a number  of 
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houses  and  also  burned  Dr.  Nelson’s  distillery  on  the  river- 
bank. 

In  one  other  region  in  the  provinee  rebellion  had  also 
broken  out  aetively.  This  was  in  the  villages  of  St.  Eustaehe 
and  St.  Benoit  and  the  eountryside  about  them,  on  the  main- 
land north  of  Montreal  Island. 

For  a long  time  previously  a man  named  About  Girod  had 
been  stirring  up  trouble  in  these  villages.  Although  of  French 
origin,  he  was  not  a French  Canadian.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a restless,  fiery  character  who  lived  upon  adventure  and 
loved  to  stir  up  trouble.  In  some  way  he  had  become  linked 
with  Papineau  and  the  rebels,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  stir 
up  the  villages  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  must  have  had 
some  gifts  as  a leader,  for  he  won  a large  following,  including 
Dr.  J.  O.  Chenier,  a clever  young  doctor  of  St.  Fustache,  but 
his  work  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Abbe  Paquin,  head  of  the 
parish. 

When  news  of  the  fight  at  St.  Denis  reached  St.  Fustache, 
the  rebels  hailed  it  with  delight  and  began  noisily  to  celebrate 
the  victory,  firing  guns  and  scaring  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
village.  They  also  seized  the  convent  building,  which  was  not 
quite  finished,  and  turned  it  into  a kind  of  fort.  In  vain  the 
Abbe  Paquin  argued  with  them.  Finally  turning  to  Dr.  Chenier, 
the  Abbe  said:  “I  accuse  you  before  God  and  man  of  being  the 
author  of  these  misfortunes.”  But  his  words  had  no  effect. 

For  some  days,  the  rebels  had  everything  their  own  way 
and  did  as  they  wished.  The  governor.  Sir  John  Colborne, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  move  against  them  until  the  situation  on  the 
Richelieu  had  been  cleaned  up.  By  December  12th,  however, 
he  was  ready;  and  with  a well-armed  force  of  over  two  thousand 
men,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Fustache. 

When  they  saw  this  body  of  troops  approaching.  Dr.  Chenier 
and  his  men  took  refuge  in  the  church,  the  presbytery,  and  the 
convent  and  prepared  to  put  up  a good  fight.  They  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  they  were  lost,  that  the  government 
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forces  were  much  too 
strong  for  them.  Cannons 
were  placed  in  position, 
and  although  the  stone 
church  was  solidly  built, 
it  was  soon  badly  bat- 
tered. Then  the  interior 
•caught  fire;  and  as  the 
rebels  left  the  blazing 
church,  they  were  shot 
down  by  the  troops  that 
surrounded  it.  Chenier 
was  among  the  first  to 
fall.  The  fight  at  St. 

Eustache  was  over,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the 
village  had  been  des- 
troyed by  fire. 

That  night  the  British 
troops  camped  near  St. 

Eustache,  and  the  next 
day  they  set  out  for  St. 

Benoit,  the  other  centre 
of  the  rising  in  this 
region.  The  priest  of  St.  Benoit,  Abbe  Chartier,  who  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  bishop  and 
urged  his  people  to  rise,  fled  to  the  United  States  and  never 
returned  to  Canada.  The  men  of  St.  Benoit  met  the  British 
force  and  surrendered  without  a fight.  But  this  did  not  alto- 
gether save  the  village,  as  some  volunteers,  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment, set  fire  to  some  houses  and  carried  off  plunder  of  various 
kinds. 

The  rising  had  been  completely  crushed.  To-day,  if 
one  visits  the  peaceful  villages  on  the  Richelieu  or  the  lovely 
countryside  just  north  of  Montreal  Island,  he  finds  it  difficult 
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The  fierce  fighting  beside  the  church  at  St.  Eustache. 


to  imagine  that  they  were  the  scene  of  a short,  fierce  struggle 
‘for  democratic  rights.  But,  bearing  witness  to  the  conflict,  in 
a little  square  in  St.  Denis  stands  a monument  supporting  the 
figure  of  a habitant  with  a tuque  on  his  head  and  an  old  gun 
in  his  hand;  and  in  St.  Eustache  the  stout  stone  walls  of  the 
parish  church  show  plainly  the  marks  of  the  shot  and  shell  that 
struck  them  a hundred  years  ago.  At  the  foot  of  St.  Denis 
Street,  in  Montreal,  stands  a monument  to  the  village  doctor 
of  St.  Eustache,  the  real  hero  of  a lost  cause.  That  it  is  allowed 
a place  in  the  heart  of  a great  twentieth-century  city  is  a tribute 
to  Dr.  Chenier’s  courage  and  his  cause,  even  if  it  does  not 
imply  approval  of  his  methods. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  DOMINION 

During  the  thirty  years  that  followed  the  rising  of  1837, 
Canada  was  in  the  process  of  growing  into  a nation.  The  fact 
that  the  country  was  occupied  by  people  of  two  races,  French 
and  English,  caused  many  difhculties,  which  were  bravely 
faced  and  in  the  end  helped  to  make  the  country  united. 

The  trouble  in  1837  made  many  of  the  English  people  in 
Canada  very  angry.  They  wanted  to  deal  harshly  with  the 
rebels,  a number  of  whom  were  in  prison.  But  wiser  men 
realized  that,  now  the  struggle  was  over,  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  forget  the  unhappiness  it  had  caused  and  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  government  as  might  prevent  a similar 
uprising  later. 

In  1838  the  British  government  appointed  as  governor  of 
Canada  a very  capable  young  English  nobleman.  Lord  Durham. 
The  new  governor  was  instructed  to  make  a careful  study  of 
conditions  in  Canada  and  to  report  to  the  home  government 
what  he  thought  should  be  done. 

Lord  Durham  was  not  an  easy  man  to  deal  with.  He  was 
very  proud  and  easily  angered;  but  he  was  fair  and  just,  and 
he  made  an  honest  attempt  to  understand  the  desires  of  both 
French  and  English.  He  had  been  in  Canada  for  only  a year 
when  he  resigned  his  ofhce  because  one  of  his  actions  was 
sharply  criticized  by  the  British  government.  He  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  less  than  a year  later.  In  the  interval, 
however,  he  wrote  the  famous  Durham  Report,  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  Durham  Report  contained  some  suggestions  that  have 
affected  the  life  of  Canadians  ever  since  the  report  was  drawn  up. 
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The  most  important  suggestions  were 
that  the  government  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  that  only 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  decide  how  money  was  to  be 
spent.  The  report  also  recom- 
mended the  uniting  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  into  one  province. 
For  some  years  after  '1840  this 
country  contained  only  the  province 
of  Canada,  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  far-distant  colony  of  British  Columbia.  The 
vast  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  west  did  not  become  provinces 
until  much  later. 

Lord  Durham  advised  the  immediate  union  of  only  two  of 
the  provinces,  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  might  be  brought  together 
to  form  one  strong  state.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  people 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  not  yet  ready  for  this 
larger  union. 

Fortunately,  in  the  years  that  followed  there  were  other  men 
who  shared  Lord  Durham’s  views  and  urged  such  a union,  or 
federation  as  it  was  called.  But  the  British  government  did 
not  wish  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  about  a federation  until  the 
majority  of  Canadians  wanted  it.  The  people  in  Britain  felt 
that  there  were  enough  problems  in  Canada  as  it  was.  Both 
French  and  English  were  dissatisfied.  The  French  did  not 
like  Lord  Durham’s  reforms.  The  English  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  joining  the  United  States,  especially  after  Lord 
Elgin,  one  of  the  governors,  agreed  to  the  passing  of  an  act 
providing  that  the  government  should  pay  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  French  during  the  rising  of  1837. 

The  first  person  to  make  a determined  effort  to  bring  about 
a united  Canada  was  a Scot  named  Alexander  Galt.  He  had 
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come  to  Canada,  as  a young  man  to  act  as  a land  agent,  and 
because  of  his  character  and  ability  had  been  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  There  were  some  great  men  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  work  well  together.  Galt 
knew  that  union  could  come  only  if  the  leaders  would  stop 
quarrelling  and  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  about.  He  was 
so  successful  in  dealing  with  them  that  even  George  Brown  and 
John  A.  Macdonald,  both  great  men  but  bitter  enemies,  agreed 
to  forget  their  personal  feelings  for  the  sake  of  their  country. 
They  were  joined  by  a great  French  Canadian,  George  E.  Gartier. 

Meantime  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  led  by  Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  had 
begun  to  talk  about  a union  among  themselves  and  had  met  in 
Charlottetown  to  lay  plans.  When  they  heard  of  this  meeting, 
the  union  leaders  in  the  province  of  Canada  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  to  meet  with  them  in  Quebec  to  consider 
a greater  union.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting 
was  held  in  Quebec  in  1864. 

This  was  a very  famous  meeting  because  the  men  who 
attended  it  decided  to  ask  the  parliaments  of  their  provinces  to 
agree  to  a plan  of  confederation. 


The  arrival  of  representatives  at  the  Quebec  conference,  October  10,  1864. 


The  plan  was  not  well  received 
at  first  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
which  were  very  strongly  British. 
A great  Nova  Scotian,  Joseph  Howe, 
who  had  done  much  for  his  province 
and  was  very  popular,  opposed  the 
plan. 

About  this  time,  however,  an 
Irish  Society  in  the  United  States, 
called  the  Fenians,  was  planning  to 
attack  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
the  prospect  of  war  aroused  excite- 
ment and  some  fear.  Attacks  were 
made  in  two  parts  of  the  country, 
near  the  border  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
but  there  was  very  little  fighting. 
The  Fenians  did  not  make  any 
trouble  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  possibility  of  attack  made  the  people  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  also  Joseph  Howe,  realize  that,  if  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  united,  there  would  be  a better 
chance  of  success  against  a common  enemy. 

In  December,  1866,  delegates  from  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  met  the  British  government 
in  London  and  asked  to  have  the  three  provinces  formed  into 
a federation  according  to  the  plan  made  at  the  famous  meeting 
in  Quebec.  John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
this  conference  and  was  eloquent  in  his  plea  to  have  the  plan 
accepted  and  tried.  At  this  meeting  there  were  other  great 
men  whose  names  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Canadians: 
A.  T.  Galt,  George  E.  Cartier,  Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  Samuel  L. 
Tilley,  and  others.  These  men  came  to  be  known  afterwards 
as  the  “Fathers  of  Confederation.”  After  a full  discussion, 
the  British  government  gave  its  consent  to  the  plan.  The 
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Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  (1815- 
1891),  the  first  prime  minister 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


BY  THE  QUEEN » - 

A PROCUMATWir 

For  Uniting  the  Provinces  of  Canada  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  into  one 
Dominioa  under  the  name  of  CANADA. 

VICTOllf A B. 

WjLTHEHEAS  by  an  Act  o(  l»nrliaiiieiit, 

* * passe<l  on  the  Twenty-ninth  day  of  Mfu  eh,  One  I'housand 
Eight  Himdred  nml  Sixty-seven,  in  the  Thirtieth  year  of  Our 
reign.intitiiled,  “AnActtbr  theUnion  of  ( ’ainuhi,  Ncna  Seotia,  and 
New  Brunswiek,  and  the  Oovcrnmejit  tliereof,  arnl  for  [>uri>oses 
connected  therewitli,”  after  divers  recitals  it  is  enacted  that  “it  shall 
“he  lawful  for  the  Qiusoi,  hy  and  with  the  ad \ ice  of  H (o*  Majesty’s 
“ Most  11  onorable  Privy  C'oimcii,  to  deelar<‘,  hy  Proclamation,  that 
“on  and  after  a day  tHerein  a|)}>oint<Mk  not  l)eing  more  than  six 
“months  aftc'r  the  passing  of  this  Act,  th(‘ Ih'ovinces  of  Canada, 
“Nova  8<iotia,  and  Aew  Brimswick,  shall  form  and  la'  Ojic  Domi- 
“ nion  under  tin*  name  of  Canada,  and  on  ami  aft(‘r  that  day  those 
“Three  Pixivinces  slnili  form  and  he  One  Dominion  under  that 
“Name  aceoi-dingly and.it  is  thereby  further  enacted,  that 
“Such  Persons  sliali  be  lirst  summoned  lo'the  Senate  as  the  Queen 

“by. Warrant,  uinler  ller  ^Majestw’.s PoyaySign  Manual,  thinks  fit„, 

“to  approve,  and  theii^Namcs  shall  be  iirserfed  in  the  Queen’s 
“ ProcIapj^tMm  ^pfl.Cjtjon 

We,  tlierel’ore,  by  and  willi  the  advice  of 

©«ir  Privy  CoitmrU,  have  »lio«i?fht  Jfit  t»  issue  tills  Our  Kuyal  ProelAmafiun,  and 
X Wr  do  ordain,  declare,  and  <-ommaiid  that  on  and  after  the  Plrst  day  of  duly,  One 
Thousand  KiRlit  llmnired  and  Sixty«seveii,  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Xova  Seotia,  and 
Jfeyv  Brunswick,  ^lall  form  and  he^  One  Bomiuiou^^  under  the  name  of  €.iJt4DA. 

And  we  do  further  oi'rtaio  and  deelare  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  herein 
inserted  and  set  forth  arc  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  by  Warrant  under  Oar  Royal 
Sign  Manaai  thuoglit  (it  to  approve  as  the  persons  who  shall  he  first  sammoned  to 
. the  Senate  of  Canada, 

I ^ 

Ctivcii  at  otir  Cmirt.  at  C¥:ytle.  Ctss  TwentyxecoBd 

Oue  Tlioii$st«5  KarWEtwiM^ 

C10I3  3AVE  THE3 

The  proclamation  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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British  North  America  Act  was  prepared  and  received  royal 
approval  on  March  28th,  1867;  and  on  July  1st,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  established,  with  Lord  Monck  as  the  first  gov- 
ernor-general. The  province  of  Canada  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

It  is  said  that  John  A.  Macdonald  wanted  to  call  the  united 
country  the  Kingdom  of  Canada,  but  Samuel  Tilley,  of  New 
Brunswick,  suggested  that  because  some  day  it  would  stretch 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a 
dominion.  Samuel  Tilley  knew  his  Bible,  and  he  recalled  the 
words  in  Psalm  72:  “He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to 
sea.” 

The  British  North  America  Act  gave  Quebec  some  rights 
that  the  people  of  this  province  have  prized  highly.  It  allowed 
the  province  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  old  Quebec  Act, 
which  the  French  Canadians  regard  as  their  Magna  Carta. 
It  also  gave  the  province  control  of  its  own  educational  system 
and  certain  special  rights  concerning  agriculture  and  immigra- 
tion. It  recognized  the  French  language  as  equal  with  English 
by  allowing  either  language  to  be  used  in  the  parliament  of  the 
Dominion  and  by  declaring  that  all  the  records,  journals,  and 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec  must  be 
printed  in  both  French  and  English. 

The  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
Sir  Narcisse  Belleau,  and  the  first  premier  was  the  Honourable 
P.  J.  O.  Chauveau. 
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QUEBEC  GIVES  CANADA  A GREAT  LEADER 

The  litte  village  of  St.  Lin  is  like  hundreds  of  other  villages 
in  French  Canada.  The  modest  homes  of  its  people  cluster 
about  the  parish  church,  which  is  the  centre  of  its  life.  The 
few  roads  that  run  out  from  the  village  are  lined  by  farms,  with 
their  whitewashed  buildings  showing  up  against  the  bright  green 
of  the  surrounding  fields.  In  the  distance,  to  the  north,  rise 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  covered  with 
forests  of  maple,  birch,  spruce,  and  pine. 

Few  people  had  ever  heard  of  St.  Lin,  and  it  would  probably 
have  remained  unknown  to  many  had  not  the  home  of  one  of 
its  farmers,  Charles  Laurier,  been  gladdened  on  November  21st, 
1841,  by  the  birth  of  a baby  boy,  who  was  given  the  name  of 
Henri  Charles  Wilfrid. 

The  Lauriers  were  humble,  honest  folk  belonging  to  a 
family  that  could  trace  its  line  back  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
stood  by  Maisonneuve  when  Ville  Marie — Montreal — was 
founded  in  1642.  The  first  member  of  the  family  with  the 
name  Laurier,  however,  was  a soldier  of  the  famous  Carignan 
Regiment,  which  came  to  Canada  in  1665. 

As  a boy,  Wilfrid  Laurier  wandered  about  the  beautiful 
country  near  his  home  and  found  pleasure  in  field  and  forest. 
For  several  years  he  attended  the  parish  school  in  his  own 
village,  but  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  an  important  event 
took  place.  His  father  saw  that  Wilfrid  was  a clever  boy, 
and  thinking  that  it  would  help  him  if  he  learned  the  English 
language  well,  he  decided  to  send  him  to  an  English  school. 

About  eight  miles  from  St.  Lin  there  was  a settlement  of 
Scottish  people  at  a place  named  New  Glasgow.  Wilfrid’s 
father  had  many  friends  among  these  people,  and  he  made 
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arrangements  for  his  son  to  live  with  a family  named  Kirk,  He 
was  to  attend  the  English  school,  where  he  would  be  taught  by 
Sandy  Maclean,  who  had  a great  love  for  reading,  especially 
poetry.  When  the  time  came  for  Wilfrid  to  go  to  New  Glasgow, 
Mrs.  Kirk  was  ill,  and  for  a time,  therefore,  he  became  a member 
of  the  household  of  another  of  his  father’s  good  friends,  Mr. 
John  Murray,  who  kept  the  village  store.  The  Murrays  were 
strong  Presbyterians,  and  in  their  home  Wilfrid  saw  and  heard 
much  that  must  have  seemed  strange  to  him  at  first.  But  he 
came  to  love  the  Murrays  and  often  helped  Mr.  Murray  in  his 
store.  He  never  forgot  what  he  learned  in  that  Scottish  home, 
and  it  made  him  friendly  throughout  his  life  with  people  who 
spoke  a different  language  and  followed  a different  religion 
from  his  own. 

When  school  days  were  finished,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  now  a 
young  man,  went  to  the  college  at  L’Assomption  and  afterwards 
to  McGill  University  in  Montreal  to  study  law.  He  was  a 
good  student  and  was  so  popular  with  his  classmates  that  he 
was  chosen  to  deliver  their  farewell  message,  the  valedictory, 
to  the  university  on  the  great  day  when  they  graduated. 

Laurier  began  his  work  as  a lawyer  in  Montreal,  but  as 
his  health  was  not  very  good,  he  decided  to  move  to^  the  country. 
He  went  first  to  a small  place  called  L’ Avenir,  then  to  Victoria- 
ville,  and  later  to  the  village  of  Arthabaskaville,  where  he  made 
his  home  on  a beautiful  tree-shaded  street.  To-day,  the 
people  of  this  town,  which  has  grown  since  Laurier  lived  there, 
point  with  pride  to  the  old  brick  house  that  was  the  home  of 
their  famous  countryman. 

It  was  not  long  before  people  saw  that  the  young  lawyer 
would  be  a good  man  to  represent  them  in  parliament.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  at  Quebec  and,  a few 
years  later,  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  at  Ottawa. 
This  was  in  1874,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age.  From 
this  time  until  he  died  in  1919,  Laurier  gave  all  his  strength 
and  skill  to  the  government  of  his  country. 
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Laurier  was  a Liberal,  and  his  friends  in  that  party  soon 
saw  that  a great  man  was  among  them.  They  trusted  him 
and  gave  him  important  work  to  do.  At  last  they  ehose  him 
as  their  leader,  and  when  the  Liberal  party  won  in  the  election 
of  1896,  Wilfrid  Laurier  became  prime  minister  of  Canada. 
So  the  French  Canadian  boy  from  the  little  village  of  St.  Lin 
became  the  leader  of  the  whole  Canadian  people. 

He  was  prime  minister  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

Many  important  events  took 
Canada  during  the  long 


period  of  over  forty  years 
when  Laurier  was  connected 
with  the  government.  We 
shall  mention  only  a few  of 
these  with  which  he  was 
concerned. 

Soon  after  he  became  a 
member  of  the  parliament 
at  Ottawa,  rebellion  broke  out 
among  the  half-breeds  in  the  West,  led 
by  Louis  Riel.  These  people,  like  the 
Indians,  did  not  want  their  country  to 
become  more  civilized,  as  they  feared 
that  if  this  happened  they  would,  in 

some  way,  lose  their  rights  to  their  land.  They  did  not  want 
a railway  line  to  be  built,  and  they  objected  to  the  large  number 
of  people  who  were  coming  into  Canada  from  the  more  crowded 
countries  of  Europe.  Riel  gave  them  bad  advice,  and  a 
rebellion  took  place.  When  it  was  over.  Riel  was  elected  to 
parliament  and  came  to  Ottawa.  His  presence  there  caused 
a great  disturbance,  as  many  members  thought  that  a man 
who  had  been  a rebel  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament. 
Among  those  who  held  this  view  was  Laurier,  who  regarded 
Riel  as  insane  rather  than  a criminal.  The  eloquent  speech 
that  Laurier  made  in  parliament  defending  this  point  of  view 
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showed  all  his  listeners  that  a new 
leader  had  arisen  in  Canada. 

When  he  became  prime  minister, 
Laurier  had  to  deal  with  a difficult 
question  about  which  many  people 
felt  very  much  concerned.  Trouble 
arose  in  Manitoba  over  the  help  to 
be  given  schools  by  the  government. 
Some  people  wanted  to  have  laws 
passed  compelling  all  children  to 
go  to  the  same  kind  of  school,  no 
matter  what  their  parents’  religion 
might  be,  and  to  have  all  grants 
paid  to  these  schools;  others  wanted 
to  have  separate  schools  set  up  for 
Protestant  and  for  Roman  Catholic 
children  and  to  have  the  govern- 
ment divide  its  grants.  Laurier 
settled  the  question  by  providing 
for  only  one  kind  of  school,  but 
allowing  religious  teaching  in  the  last  half-hour  of  the  day,  and 
by  making  a special  arrangement  to  put  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
in  charge  of  certain  classes. 

In  1897,  Queen  Victoria  celebrated  her  Diamond  Jubilee. 
The  great  queen  had  ruled  the  British  Empire  for  sixty  years, 
and  her  people  desired  to  honour  her.  Great  processions  took 
place  in  England,  and  from  near  and  far  distinguished  visitors 
gathered  in  London  to  pay  their  tribute.  Among  them  were 
prime  ministers  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  this 
gathering  Canada  was  represented  by  Wilfrid  Laurier.  While 
in  England,  Laurier  made  a number  of  treaties  with  other 
countries  represented  at  the  jubilee,  which  were  of  great  benefit 
to  Canada.  Wherever  Laurier  went  he  was  honoured.  The 
queen  made  him  a member  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  highest 
court  in  the  Empire,  and  then  knighted  him,  so  that  he  now 
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became  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  famous  English  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  him  degrees. 

At  this  time  Sir  Wilfrid  also  visited  France,  from  which 
his  family  had  come  over  two  hundred  years  before.  There 
he  made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of  his  life.  One  sentence 
of  it  should  be  remembered  by  every  Canadian:  “We  [French 
Canadians]  are  faithful  to  the  great  nation  that  gave  us  life 
[France] ; we  are  faithful  to  the  great  nation  that  gave  us 
liberty  [England].” 

In  1899  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa  between  the  Boers 
and  the  British.  Without  waiting  for  a meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, Sir  Wilfrid’s  government  agreed  to  send  troops  across 
the  seas  to  help  the  British  in  the  struggle. 

Sir  Wilfrid’s  later  years  were  very  busy.  He  did  a great 
deal  to  increase  trade  between  Canada  and  England,  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  also  helped  many  people 
who  wished  to  make  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  wide 
plains  of  the  West.  These  people  often  came  from  old  countries 
in  which  conditions  were  very  different  from  those  in  Canada, 
and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  teach  them  how  to  live  in  a new 
land. 

From  1914  to  1918,  when  the  Great  War  was  being  fought. 
Sir  Wilfrid  had  to  deal  with  a number  of  very  difficult  problems, 
which  were  harder  for  him  to  solve  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  now  an  old  man.  But  he  served  his  country  faithfully 
to  the  last.  He  died  in  February,  1919,  shortly  after  his  seventy- 
seventh  birthday. 
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QUEBEC’S  HEROES  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

The  Great  War  broke  upon  the  world  in  August,  1914. 
It  had  many  causes,  some  of  which  had  their  origin  not  in  actual 
events  but  in  movements  and  ideas.  One  of  these  causes  was 
the  fear  among  some  of  the  great  nations  that  each  was  getting 
ready  to  attack  the  other.  Large  armies  had  been  formed, 
especially  by  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.^  Science  had  led 
to  the  discovery  of  new  and  terrible  weapons  of  war.  Germany 
had  grown  very  strong,  and  her  leaders  thought  that  she  should 
have  more  land  in  Europe  and  more  colonies  across  the  seas. 
The  war  began  when  a student  in  a town  in  Serbia  shot  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria. 
The  Serbians  were  slavs,  that  is,  they  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Russians;  and  when  Austria  threatened  the  Serbians  with 
war,  Russia  felt  that  she  must  support  them.  But  Germany 
was  bound  by  a treaty  with  Austria,  and  Russia  and  France 
were  allies.  All  Europe  soon  became  an  armed  camp,  and 
then  war  broke  out,  with  all  its  horrors.  Looking  in  imagination 
across  the  narrow  seas  from  England,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  foreign  minister,  said  to  a friend  early  in  August,  1914: 
“The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  we  shall  not  see 
them  lit  again  in  our  life-time.” 

Britain  did  not  want  war,  and  her  leaders  tried  very  hard 
to  keep  her  out  of  it.  But  the  British  believe  that  a promise  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  they  had  given  their  word  that  they  would 
help  France  and  Belgium  if  these  countries  were  attacked.  The 
Germans  could  not  understand  such  a sense  of  honour  and  did 
not  think  that  the  British  would  fight  “for  a scrap  of  paper.” 
They  made  a great  mistake,  for  when  German  armies  moved 
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against  Belgium  and  threatened  France,  the  British  declared 
war  and  sent  an  army  to  the  aid  of  their  allies. 

Thus  began  the  terrible  war,  which  was  to  last  four  years 
and  was  to  cost  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  and  cause  the 
destruction  of  a vast  amount  of  property. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Canadian  people  determined 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  Britain  in  the  great 
struggle.  The  Canadian  minister  of  war,  Colonel  Sam  Hughes, 
at  once  called  for  volunteers  and  made  plans  for  their  training. 
A large  camp  was  formed  at  Valcartier,  near  Quebec.  Through- 
out the  country,  many  people  turned  their  attention  to  the 
making  of  munitions  and  other  things  necessary  for  an  army. 
The  government  raised  a great  sum  of  money.  In  the  west 
the  farmers  cultivated  as  much  land  as  they  could  in  order  to 
produce  grain  for  flour  for  the  British  and  their  allies. 

Many  men  offered  themselves  for  training  as  soldiers,  and 
when  the  need  became  greater,  many  young  men  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  join  the  army.  In  the  course  of  four 
years  of  war  Canada  placed  in  the  held  four  complete  divisions, 
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and  altogether  sent  over  half  a million  of  her  finest  men  to  do 
their  part  nobly  in  the  great  struggle. 

The  story  of  what  the  Canadians  did  in  the  course  of  the 
war  is  a tale  of  glorious  deeds  of  which  their  country  may  well 
be  proud.  Here  we  have  space  to  tell  about  only  a few  of 
them. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  a Canadian  force  bravely  held  the 
line  at  Ypres  in  the  face  of  the  first  use  of  poison  gas  by  the 
enemy.  Then  three  Canadian  divisions  were  brought  together 
to  form  the  Canadian  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Julian 
Byng,  who  afterwards,  as  Lord  Byng,  became  governor-general 
of  Canada. 

Early  in  1917  it  became  necessary  to  clear  the  Germans 
from  a very  important  position  on  Vimy  Ridge,  and  the  task 
was  given  to  the  Canadians.  It  was  a difficult  and  dangerous 
action  but  was  done  with  great  bravery  and  complete  success 
under  Sir  Julian  Byng’s  leadership.  Following  this  victory. 
Sir  Julian  was  given  a high  command  in  the  British  army, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Currie  took-  over  command  of  the  Canadians 
for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Later  in  the  same  year  the  Canadians  fought  a bitter  and 
costly  fight  at  Passchendaele  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
reaching  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel. 

In  1918  the  Germans  made  a last  desperate  effort  to  reach 
Paris,  but  without  success.  Their  troops  were  becoming  tired, 
and  the  men  were  beginning  to  think  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  winning  the  war.  In  Germany  the  lack  of  food  and 
the  sight  of  great  numbers  of  wounded  men  being  brought 
back  from  the  front  was  causing  much  unrest  and  complaining. 
But  the  German  army  was  still  powerful,  and  much  hard  fighting 
had  yet  to  be  done.  The  Canadians  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  force  that  broke  through  the  famous  Hindenburg  line,  in 
which  the  German  army  had  put  its  trust.  In  October  they 
entered  Gambrai;  and  on  November  11th,  the  day  on  which 
the  armistice  was  declared,  the  Canadians  marched  into  Mons, 
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Canadian  forces  parading  in  the  Grande  Place  of  Mons  after  its  recapture  in 
November,  1918. 

from  which  a small,  heroic  force  of  British  soldiers  had  been 
forced  to  retire  over  four  years  earlier.  The  war  was  over, 
and  Canada  had  had  no  small  part  in  winning  the  great  victory. 

To  Canada’s  war  effort  the  province  of  Quebec  'had  made 
its  contribution.  There  was  a time  when  many  of  the  people 
of  Quebec  thought  that  they  should  only  be  called  upon  to 
defend  Canada  and  should  not  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
armies  fighting  in  Europe.  We  can  understand  why  many 
Freneh  Canadians,  whose  families  had  lived  on  the  soil  of 
Quebec  since  the  days  before  the  British  conquest,  might  feel  that 
they  had  no  responsibility  for  fighting  the  battles  of  England 
or  even  of  Franee.  They  wanted  to  keep  to  themselves,  and 
not  to  become  mixed  in  world  affairs.  But  the  government  of 
Canada  believed  that  winning  the  war  was  so  important  for 
Canada  as  well  as  for  England  that  every  Canadian  citizen, 
whatever  his  race  might  be,  should  bear  his  share  in  the  struggle. 
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The  Canadians,  both  English  and  French,  brought  glory 
to  their  country  on  many  a battlefield  of  the  Great  War,  and 
the  sons  of  Quebec  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  men  born  in 
England  and  France.  “Their  name  liveth  for  evermore.” 
Some  of  the  French  Canadian  regiments  made  noble  records 
for  themselves.  By  the  end  of  1917,  the  22nd  Battalion  had 
won  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
decorations.  French  Canada  also 
supplied  some  very  able  officers,  such 
as  Major-General  A.  G.  Joly  de 
Lotbiniere  and  Brigadiers  - General 
Landry,  Tremblay,  and  Gaudet.  The 
commander  of  the  Second  Canadian 
Division  was  Sir  Richard  Turner, 
V.C.,  of  Quebec  City. 

But  we  like  to  think  of  the  brave 
deeds  done  not  so  much  by  regiments 
as  by  individuals  who  belonged  to 
them.  Of  such  deeds  done  by  Quebec 
men  there  was  no  lack.  Some  of 
the  deeds  were  so  brave  that  the  men 
who  performed  them  were  given  the 
most  prized  award  in  the  British 
army — the  Victoria  Cross.  The  cross 
hangs  from  a plain  red  ribbon,  and 
bears  on  it  only  two  words:  “For 

One  of  the  brave  acts  that  won  -r^  , ,, 

for  Captain  F.  A.  C.  Scrimger 

the  Victoria  Cross.  There  was  Captain  Scrimger,  a 

medical  officer  of  the  Montreal  Regi- 
ment, who,  with  his  own  body  protected  a badly  wounded  man 
against  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  carrying  him  out  of  a blazing  house 
under  attack,  and  bringing  him  to  the  safety  of  the  British  lines. 

There  was  Lance-Corporal  Fred  Fisher,  of  Westmount,  who 
kept  his  machine  gun  in  action,  holding  up  a large  force  of 
Germans  while  his  battery  retired  to  another  position. 
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From  the  village  of  Bic,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  came  a 
young  lieutenant,  Jean  Brillant,  who  was  attached  to  the  famous 
22nd  Regiment,  which  was  almost  entirely  French  Canadian. 
On  an  August  day  in  1918,  Lieutenant  Brillant  performed  three 
acts  that  won  for  him  the  Victoria  Gross.  In  the  morning, 
single-handed  he  rushed  at  a machine  gun  that  was  being  used 
against  his  men,  killed  two  Germans,  and  captured  the  gun. 
In  the  early  afternoon,  with  a few  men  he  attacked  a machine 
gun  nest  that  was  hindering  the  advance  of  his  company. 
Fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  his  little  party  killed 
many  Germans  and  took  others  prisoners.  The  young  officer 
was  wounded  in  both  these  actions.  About  six  o’clock  on  the 
same  day,  in  spite  of  his  injuries,  he  led  an  attack  on  another 
field  gun  position,  but  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  It  was  said  in  the  report  of  that  day’s 
fighting  that  much  of  the  success  of  his  battalion  was  due  to  the 
brave  example  of  Lieutenant  Jean  Brillant. 

There  were  many  others  from  Quebec  and  from  other 
provinces  of  Canada  who  did  like  deeds  of  bravery.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  remember  them,  whether  they  received  honours  or 
not.  We  know  that  a country  that  can  produce  men  like 
these,  who  are  willing  to  die  for  her,  must  be  worthy  of  the  best 
that  we  can  give  her. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  WARS 

The  history  of  a country  is  like  a moving  picture.  Some- 
thing is  always  happening,  and  changes  often  take  place  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  important  and  what  is 
not.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  see  a few  of  the  chief  move- 
ments and  events  that  took  place  between  1914  and  the  beginning 
of  the  war  which  began  in  1939  and  in  which  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  now  taking  some  part. 

When  the  Great  War  ended,  people  were  wild  with  joy. 
For  four  years  they  worked  and  fought  very  hard,  and  now, 
they  said,  “Peace  has  come,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  again 
and  live  even  better  than  we  did  before.”  But  they  soon  found 
that  a war  leaves  much  suffering  behind  it  and  that  a long  time 
must  pass  before  the  country  that  has  engaged  in  it  again 
becomes  a happy  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live. 

While  the  war  was  being  fought,  everyone  had  to  work 
hard  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fighting  men.  Factories  ran 
day  and  night.  Every  person  who  wanted  to  work  could  find 
a job.  Wages  were  high,  and  there  was  plenty  of  money  to 
spend. 

But  everything  changed  when  the  war  ended.  Guns  and 
munitions  were  not  needed,  and  the  factories  that  made  them 
closed.  Other  factories  that  had  been  making  war  materials, 
instead  of  their  usual  products,  required  fewer  workers.  Soldiers 
who  had  fought  nobly  on  distant  battlefields,  some  of  them 
for  four  years,  returned  to  Ganada,  and  sought  work,  but  little 
was  to  be  found.  So  arose  the  great  problem  of  unemployment, 
which  brought  sadness  and  want  into  many  homes,  in  spite  of 
the  government’s  efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 
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During  the  war  three  great  railways  were  operating  in 
Canada,  with  lines  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
They  were  all  busy  carrying  supplies  and  troops,  but  they  were 
not  making  enough  money  to  keep  the  engines,  cars,  and  other 
equipment  in  good  condition  and  pay  the  wages  of  their  men. 
When  it  seemed  likely  that  two  of  them  — The  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  — would  no  longer  be 
able  to  carry  on,  the  Canadian  government  bought  them,  and 
made  them  into  one  railway  known  since  as  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  able 
to  continue  its  service  without  help. 

In  1927  the  Dominion  of  Canada  reached  its  sixtieth 
birthday,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Confederation.  Naturally 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  There  were  celebrations  and  speeches 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  during  the  summer  Canada  was 
visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VIII,  and 
by  Prince  George,  now  our  beloved  king.  At  Ottawa  a chime 
of  bells  was  placed  in  the  Peace  Tower  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  from  time  to  time,  when  great  events  happen 
or  there  is  a national  holiday,  we  may  hear  them  over  the  radio 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other. 

Early  in  the  Great  War,  in  order  that  each  of  the  larger 
Dominions  of  the  British  Empire  might  share  in  the  direction 
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of  the  fighting  for  which  they  were  providing  men  and  supplies, 
their  representatives  met  in  London  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  war  brought 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  more  closely  together.  By  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  Empire  had  become  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations;  that  is  to  say,  its  members  were  no  longer  governed 
from  England,  but  were  free  nations,  managing  their  own 
affairs  and  linked  to  England  only  by  ties  of  language,  customs, 
and  a love  for  the  old  homeland  of  so  many  of  their  people. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  held  in  London  an  Imperial 
Conference.  There  the  prime  ministers  of  the  British  nations 
gather  together  to  talk  about  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the 
good  of  their  people  and  of  the  commonwealth  as  a whole.  At 
the  Imperial  Conference  held  in  1931,  the  delegates  considered 
and  approved  a famous  document  known  as  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  which  is  almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  Magna 
Carta.  It  is  a statement  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  parts  of  the  Empire,  whereby  the  British  government  no 
longer  rules  her  former  great  Dominions  but  treats  them  as 
free  and  equal  nations  with  herself. 

As  a part  of  Canada  the  province  of  Quebec  was  affected 
by  all  these  events  that  touched  the  country  as  a whole.  But 
there  were  other  events  that  were  related  to  this  province  in  a 
special  way.  We  shall  mention  only  a few  of  them. 

After  the  war.  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  who  had  commanded  the 
Canadian  army  in  France,  returned  to  Canada  and  became 
principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  He  never  forgot 
the  soldiers  whom  he  had  once  led,  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  did  everything  he  could  for  their  welfare.  Sir  Arthur 
died  in  1933.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  seen 
in  Montreal. 

The  same  year  saw  another  impressive  funeral  of  a very 
different  kind — that  of  Calixa  Lavallee,  the  composer  of  the 
tune  to  which  we  sing  the  song  “O  Canada.”  Lavallee 
lived  for  years  in  Canada  but  afterwards  moved  to  Boston, 
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where  he  died  in  1891.  His  ashes  were  brought  from  Boston 
to  Montreal  in  1933. 

In  1934  there  were  two  great  celebrations  in  this  province. 
The  first  of  these  took  place  at  Three  Rivers.  It  marked  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  old  Cana- 
dian city  by  a small  group  of  French  colonists.  Three  Rivers 
was  an  important  place  throughout  the  whole  period  of  French 
rule.  Its  most  famous  citizen  was  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye,  the 
explorer,  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  view  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  other  celebration  took  place  on  August  25th  at 
Gaspe.  There  a great  cross  was  erected  in  honour  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  who  on  a similar  August  day  four  hundred  years 
earlier  had  made  his  first  landing  in  Canada  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  Gaspe  basin. 

In  1938  the  government  of  the  province  voted  a large  sum 
of  money  to  improve  the  public  roads,  so  that  not  only  our  own 
people  but  also  visitors  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
might  more  easily  see  the  wonderful  beauties  of  the  country, 
hills,  lakes,  and  streams  of  Quebec.  Fifty  millions  of  dollars 
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Their  Majesties  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  leaving  the  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa  after  their  historic  visit  to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  May  19, 
1939.  (Miller  Services  photo.) 
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were  voted  at  that  time,  and  greater  sums  have  been 
spent  on  road  improvement  in  the  province  in  the  years  since. 

The  same  year  was  a very  busy  one  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
During  the  summer  French  people  from  all  parts  of  the  province 
flocked  to  the  capital  to  take  part  in  a great  church  service 
that  was  held  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Seventy-five  thousand 
people  were  present.  The  service  was  conducted  by  Cardinal 
Villeneuve,  an  outstanding  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had 
been  born  in  Montreal  and  received  his  education  and  training 
in  this  province. 

In  1939,  Quebec  shared  with  the  rest  of  Canada  in  giving 
a loyal  welcome  to  Their  Gracious  Majesties,  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  All  Canada  acclaimed  them,  but 
nowhere  was  there  greater  rejoicing  than  in  the  old  province 
of  Quebec.  The  people  of  this  province  felt  that  they  were 
specially  honoured  because  it  was  on  the  soil  of  Quebec  that 
the  royal  visitors  first  stepped  when  they  disembarked  from  the 
vessel  that  had  brought  them  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
visit  their  subjects  in  this  country. 

When  the  second  world  war  broke  out  later  in  1939,  Quebec 
stood  loyally  by  the  government  of  the  Dominion  in  declaring 
war  against  Germany. 

In  1940  two  very  important  laws  were  passed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  province  at  Quebec.  The  first  of  these  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  elections.  The  second  law  did 
away  altogether  with  the  old  French  custom  by  which  land  was 
obtained  from  seigneurs  in  return  for  a certain  amount  of 
money  and  produce  and  a certain  number  of  days’  work  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  roads,  each  year.  Those  who  wanted  to  ob- 
tain land  were  now  able  to  buy  it  instead  of  being  allowed  only 
to  rent  it,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  province. 
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SOME  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  BOOKS 

When  a country  is  new  and  people  are  clearing  the  land 
and  making  their  homes,  they  are  too  busy  with  their  hands 
to  have  much  time  to  think  and  write.  But  as  they  work,  they 
often  sing,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  their  hearts 
are  glad.  When  the  struggle  with  nature  becomes  easier, 
someone  remembers  these  songs  and  writes  them  down,  and 
this  is  why  the  earliest  literature  of  many  races  is  largely  poetry. 

It  is  usually  when  a country  becomes  settled,  and  people 
•have  more  time  to  give  to  thinking  and  writing,  that  books 
begin  to  appear. 

During  the  time  when  this  country  was  under  French  rule, 
very  few  books  were  written  in  it,  though  some  were  written 
about  it.  When  Jacques  Cartier  made  his  voyages,  he  kept  a 
record  of  his  experiences  and  of  what  he  saw  in  the  strange 
new  land.  This  record  was  published  afterwards  in  France. 
Samuel  de  Champlain  did  the  same,  and  his  account  of  his 
experiences  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  that  we 
have  about  early  days  in  New  France.  A kindly  priest,  who 
busied  himself  with  good  works  in  the  new  land,  Dollier  de 
Casson,  wrote  the  first  history  of  Montreal. 

We  may  learn  a great  deal  about  the  country  and  especially 
about  its  wild  inhabitants,  the  Indians,  from  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
the  letters  which  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  tried  to  civilize  the 
red  men  and  to  make  them  Christians,  wrote  to  the  head  of 
their  order  in  France.  The  Jesuit  Relations  were  not  written 
to  be  published  as  books,  and  they  contain  much  of  the  kind  of 
information  that  a person  might  write  in  a letter  to  his  friend. 
Conditions  in  the  country  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Laval,  Intendant 
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In  the  room  behind  the  little  book-shop  in  Fabrique  Street,  in  Quebec,  Octave 
Cremazie  and  his  companions  discussed  many  ideas  that  later  took  shape  in  books 
from  their  pens.  (See  page  190.) 

Talon,  and  Governor  Frontenac  are  described  in  letters  written 
by  Mere  Marie,  who  for  many  years  was  head  of  the  great 
Ursuline  Convent  in  Quebec. 

But  none  of  these  writers  was  Canadian.  All  of  them 
came  from  France.  It  was  not  until  after  the  British  conquest 
in  1759  that  books  written  by  native  Canadians  began  to 
appear. 

After  the  conquest,  Lower  Canada,  or  the  province  of 
Quebec,  was  occupied  by  two  races,  French  and  English,  and 
for  many  years  the  two  peoples  spent  much  of  their  time  learn- 
ing how  to  live  together  and  work  for  a free,  united  country. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  time  or  taste  for  the  writing  of  books. 

In  1839,  however,  when  Lord  Durham  made  his  famous 
report  on  the  state  of  the  country,  he  angered  some  of  the 
French  Canadian  leaders  by  saying  that  their  people  had  no 
history  and  no  literature.  At  once,  some  of  them  tried  to 
prove  that  he  was  wrong  by  writing  histories  of  Canada.  The 
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most  famous  of  these  writers  was  Frangois-Xavier  Garneau, 
whose  aecount  of  the  history  of  the  country  occupies  a number 
of  volumes. 

At  the  same  time  French  Canadian  poets  began  to  write 
some  fine  verse,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  great  deeds  of  their 
countrymen  of  which  Garneau  had  told  in  his  history. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a small  book- 
shop was  opened  on  Fabrique  Street  in  Quebec,  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Basilica.  It  was  kept  by  two  brothers  named 
Joseph  and  Octave  Gremazie.  But  Octave  Gremazie,  who 
was  a bright,  lively  youth  with  a strong  imagination,  was  much 
more  interested  in  talking  about  books  than  in  selling  them. 
At  the  back  of  the  shop  was  a small  room,  and  here  Octave 
gathered  a number  of  friends  with  tastes  like  his  own. . These 
friends  would  talk  together  about  the  literature  of  old  France, 
particularly  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo.  Then  Octave  Gremazie 
began  to  write,  and  others  of  his  friends  followed  his  example. 
His  first  verses  were  published  in  a Quebec  newspaper.  Some 
time  later  he  wrote  a longer  poem  called  ‘‘Le  Drapeau  de 
Carillon”  (The  Flag  of  Carillon).  Another  young  man,  born 
in  Levis,  who  was  also  a member  of  that  group  was  Louis 
Frechette,  the  author  of  Legende  ddun  Peuple  (Legend  of  a People), 
which  tells  in  poetry  the  story  that  Garneau  had  already  told  in 
prose.  Louis  Frechette  wrote  a great  deal  of  poetry  and  several 
plays. 

About  the  time  that  these  interesting  meetings  were  taking 
place  in  the  Gremazie  book-shop,  a young  man  named  Antoine 
Gerin-Lajoie,  who  wished  to  become  a lawyer  but  was  too  poor 
to  carry  on  his  studies,  became  connected  with  a small  news- 
paper in  Montreal.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  writing  and 
soon  became  known  to  many  for  his  articles  on  current  events, 
which  appeared  at;  the  time  when  the  country  was  upset  by  the 
rising  of  1837.  But  Gerin-Lajoie  was  a poet  at  heart,  and 
his  poem,  “Un  Canadien  Errant”  (A  Canadian  Exile),  in 
which  he  describes  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  were  exiled 
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A village  street  in  the  Laurentians.  (From  a painting  by  Clarence  A.  Gagnon, 
courtesy  of  R.  S.  McLaughlin.) 

because  of  their  connection  with  the  troubles  of  1837,  has  always 
been  popular  among  his  countrymen. 

Two  young  French  Canadian  poets  of  Montreal,  Emil 
Nelligan  and  Albert  Lozeau,  have  written  poetry  of  a very 
different  kind,  dealing  with  their  own  feelings.  Another  poet, 
Neree  Beauchemin,  a kindly  village  doctor  of  Yamachiche,  has 
written  much  simple  and  pleasant  verse  about  the  doings  of 
the  people  in  his  village  and  the  country  about  it,  which  he 
knew  so  well. 

All  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  used  the  French  language. 
In  addition  there  are  some  very  fine  stories  in  English  about 
events  in  this  province.  William  Kirby,  who  lived  at  Niagara 
Falls  but  who  knew  Quebec  well,  wrote  a famous  novel  The 
Golden  Dog,  which  you  read  about  earlier  in  this  book.  In  it 
he  tells  the  story  of  the  evil  doings  of  Bigot  and  his  friends  in 
the  last  days  of  French  rule. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote  a number  of  books  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  history  and  life  of  the  French  Canadian  people. 
His  greatest  story  is,  perhaps.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  which 
describes  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Another  of  his  novels.  The  Right 
of  Way,  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  village  life. 
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Quebec  has  also  produced  some  English  poets.  Note- 
worthy among  them  is  William  Henry  Drummond,  a gentle, 
kindly  doctor  who  lived  among  the  French  in  a country  district 
and  came  to  understand  and  love  them.  In  broken  English,  the 
characters  in  his  poems  tell  their  own  stories  and  describe 
their  own  feelings.  Some  of  his  poems  are  very  amusing,  as, 
for  instance,  “The  Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante.” 

The  much-loved  Archdeacon  Frederick  George  Scott,  who 
as  chaplain  worked  so  tirelessly  for  Canadian  soldiers  in  the 
Great  War,  has  written  many  kinds  of  poetry  in  musical  lan- 
guage that  is  very  easy  to  remember.  His  finest  verse,  however, 
is  that  in  which  he  gives  us  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  our  lakes, 
streams,  and  hills,  of  the  colours  of  the  autumn  woods  and  the 
shadows  on  the  snow. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

The  word  “art”  is  used  to  describe  many  different  kinds  of 
work  done  by  human  hands.  Among  these  are  painting, 
sculpture,  carving,  metalwork.  Closely  connected  with  art  are 
other  handicrafts,  such  as  weaving,  lace-making,  and  other 
kinds  of  needlework. 

Arts  and  handicrafts  have  been  practised  by  the  people  of 
this  country  from  early  days.  Bishop  Laval,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  art  of  his  native  France,  wished  the  people  of  his 
beloved  New  France  to  learn  how  to  make  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful  things;  and  to  encourage  them,  he  set  up  a school  of 
arts  and  crafts  at  Gap  Tourmente,  a short  distance  below 
Quebec  City,  He  brought  some  teachers  from  France,  and 
under  their  guidance  a number  of  young  men  learned  various 
arts,  especially  woodcarving  and  sculpture. 

The  good  bishop  was  interested  in  art  because  he  loved 
beautiful  things,  but  he  was,  above  all  else,  a churchman  and 
all  his  thoughts  were  influenced  by  religion.  So  long  as  he 
was  head  of  the  church  in  New  France,  church  buildings  and 
furniture  of  every  kind  had  to  be  made  as  beautiful  as  the  hand 
of  man  could  fashion  them.  So  we  find  the  work  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  of  Cap  Tourmente,  and  of  others  who  learned  from 
them,  decorating  the  churches  in  many  towns  and  villages 
throughout  French  Canada.  Some  very  fine  examples  of  the 
woodcarver’s  art  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans. 

If  you  had  visited  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  not  far  from 
Quebec,  a few  years  ago,  you  might  have  seen  one  of  these 
woodcarvers  at  work  fashioning  figures  of  saints  and  angels, 
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A wood-carver  at  work  at  Baie  St.  Paul.  The  figures  show  the  carver’s  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  habitant.  (Service  de  Cine-Photographie  photo.) 

just  as  Others  before  him  had  done  in  Europe  in  the  days  of  the 
cathedral  builders.  His  name  was  Louis  Jobin. 

Jobin’s  shop  was  a small,  rough  building  on  the  hill-side 
above  the  river.  It  looked  like  a small  barn.  But  on  a ledge 
above  the  door  were  two  wooden  statues  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John,  which  suggested  that  the  building  would  repay  a visit. 
If  you  had  entered  through  the  small  door,  you  would  have 
found  seated  at  a bench  a very  old  man,  who,  though  poor, 
had  the  contented  look  of  one  who  knows  that  the  work  he  is 
doing  is  worth  while.  His  hands  were  those  of  the  artist. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  figures  of  saints,  and  blocks  of 
wood  ready  to  be  shaped  into  whatever  likeness  the  old  wood- 
carver  desired. 

Louis  Jobin  was  possessed  of  much  skill  and  great  talent; 
but  he  was  a simple  man,  and  he  never  thought  of  himself  as 
belonging  to  the  famous  company  of  men  who  have  made  the 
world  richer  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  When  he  died  in 
1925  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  there  passed  away  one  of  the 
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last  of  the  men  who  followed  the  example  set  by  the  wood- 
carvers  of  Cap  Tourmente. 

Woodcarving  is  still  practised  in  Quebec,  but  it  is  now 
concerned  less  with  saints  and  angels  and  more  with  objects 
of  everyday  life.  To-day,  woodcarvers  in  Quebec  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  shaping  the  forms  of  animals  and  the 
figures  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  their  ordinary  tasks  of 
field  or  home. 

An  art  closely  connected  with  woodcarving  is  sculpture, 
or  the  shaping  of  figures  from  stone  or  metal.  In  this  art 
Quebec  has  produced  at  least  one  man  of  note,  who  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  France,  Hebert. 

In  the  middle  of  Place  d’Armes,  Montreal,  stands  a fine 
statue  to  the  brave  founder  of  that  city,  Maisonneuve.  But 
the  statue  does  honour  to  others  besides  the  founder,  for  on 
plaques  set  into  its  base,  are  shown  scenes  in  the  early  history 
of  Montreal,  while  on  the  corners  are  figures  of  people  who 
greatly  helped  the  early  French  colonists.  There  are  Jeanne 
Mance,  the  gentle  nurse,  and  Lambert  Closse,  the  military 
leader  of  the  colony;  and,  his  neck  encircled  by  Closse’s  arm, 
is  Pilotte,  the  dog  that  helped  to  protect  the  French  from  the 
raids  of  the  Indians.  This  statue  is  the  work  of  Philippe 
Hebert,  a French  Canadian.  Hebert  has  also  made  other 
notable  statues,  among  them  the  life-size  figures  of  famous 
men  in  the  history  of  Canada,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  niches 
along  the  front  of  the  Legislative  Building  in  Quebec. 

Turning  to  painting,  we  find  that  in  this  art  also  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  good  work  to  show.  One  of  the  first  of 
her  painters  was  not  actually  a French  Canadian.  Cornelius 
Krieghoff  was  born  in  Prussia  but  came  to  America  when  he 
was  a young  man  and,  after  spending  a few  years  in  the  United 
States,  came  to  Montreal.  He  married  a French  Canadian 
girl  at  Longueuil,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Quebec,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Krieghoff  loved  Canada  and  its 
people,  and  his  affection  for  his  adopted  country  may  be  seen 
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A settler’s  log  house.  (From  a painting  by  Cornelius  KrieghofF.  Courtery  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto.) 


Making  hooked  rugs  at  Chateau  Richer,  a very  old  settlement  a few  miles  below 
Quebec.  (Service  de  Cine-Photographie  photo.) 

in  his  pictures.  Many  of  his  paintings  show  a fondness  for 
winter  scenes  picturing  the  peasants  enjoying  their  simple 
pleasures. 

Several  Quebec  artists  have  followed  Krieghoff’s  example 
in  painting  scenes  from  country  life,  particularly  in  the  winter. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  of  these  is  Clarence  Gagnon,  who 
has  painted  many  seenes  in  the  villages  and  country-side  near 
Baie  St.  Paul.  In  a fine  series  of  pictures  Gagnon  has  illustrated 
the  famous  story  of  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  Maria  Chapdelaine . 
These  incidents  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  describing  in 
natural  colour  the  simple  joys  and  hardships  of  the  life  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  north. 

Another  artist  who  is  fond  of  painting  the  Canadian  scene 
is  M.  A.  Suzor-Gote.  Suzor-Gote  has  also  painted  some  large 
historical  pictures.  One  of  the  finest  of  this  kind  may  be  seen 
in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Quebec.  It  shows  the  landing  of 
Jacques  Cartier  at  Gaspe  very  much  as  it  must  have  happened. 
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The  stained  glass  window  in  the  Library  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  Quebec. 


Facing  the  entrance  to  the  Library  of  the  Provineial  Parlia- 
ment is  a beautiful  stained  glass  window,  made  from  a design 
by  the  French-Canadian  artist  Charles  Huot.  It  shows  a 
woman  with  a pitcher  in  her  hand.  In  the  background  a 
fall  of  water  empties  into  the  deep  pool  from  which  she  has 
just  filled  her  pitcher.  The  scene  is  surrounded  by  a border 
in  which  richly  coloured  maple  leaves  and  white  lilies  are 
intertwined.  Beneath  is  the  inscription:  “Je  puise  mais 

n’epuise.”  (I  draw  but  I do  not  exhaust.) 

The  window  is  highly  symbolical.  The  lilies  are  the 
Bourbon  lilies  of  old  France,  while  the  maple  leaves  are  the 
emblem  of  Canada.  The  woman  represents  the  spirit  of  a 
province  that  has  its  origin  in  the  far  past,  from  which  it 
recognizes  no  separation.  The  past  is  a deep  pool  whose 
waters  continue  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  a living  present.  An 
understanding  of  the  symbolism  makes  the  meaning  of  the 
motto  clear:  “I  draw  but  I do  not  exhaust.” 

The  artist  used  as  his  background  the  falls  of  the  Ouiat- 
chouan  River  as  it  pours  its  waters]  over  the  cliff  at  Val  Jalbert 
into  Lake  St.  John.  The  motto  was  suggested  by  the  former 
librarian  of  Parliament,  M.  Ernest  Myrand. 
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Jacques  Cartier  has  come  ashore  dressed  in  his  official  clothes. 
He  is  advancing  with  his  arms  spread  out  in  a friendly  manner 
toward  the  Indians  who,  half-afraid,  are  creeping  toward  him 
from  the  shades  of  the  forest. 

Needlework  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  kind  has  always 
been  done  by  French-Ganadian  women,  particularly  in  the 
convents;  and  in  churches  throughout  the  province  wonderful 
altar  cloths  and  vestments,  in  which  every  stitch  has  been  done 
by  hand,  bear  witness  to  their  labours.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful examples  of  this  work  is  the  altar  cloth  now  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Montreal.  It  was  made  by  Jeanne  Le  Ber,  who 
for  many  years  lived  a solitary  life  of  prayer  and  religious 
devotion  in  a little  room  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  Church 
of  the  Congregation. 

In  many  a farm-house  during  the  long,  cold  winter,  young 
women  work  busily  at  the  loom  in  the  attic,  while  before  the 
fireplace  older  women  still  weave  the  ceinture  fleche — a sash 
with  a gay  arrow  pattern.  Other  members  of  the  family  make 
the  hooked  rugs  for  which  Quebec  is  famous. 
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WHAT  QUEBEC  MAKES 

IVIosT  OF  THE  early  French  inhabitants  of  this  province  were 
occupied  with  clearing  the  land,  cultivating  it,  and  making 
homes  for  themselves.  A few,  however,  were  encouraged  by 
the  great  Intendant  Talon  to  begin  to  manufacture  and  to 
engage  in  trade.  He  taught  them  to  weave  cloth  from  the 
wool  of  their  own  sheep.  He  set  up  a tannery  in  which  men 
produced  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Quebec  he  built  the  first  brewery, 
and  remains  of  the  old  vats  may  still  be  seen  after  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  One  of  his  most  interesting  undertakings  was 
the  opening  of  an  iron  industry  near  the  banks  of  the  St.  Maurice 
River.  He  had  heard  that  iron  ore  had  been  found  a short 
distance  above  Three  Rivers  and  travelled  to  the  place  himself. 
The  result  was  the  starting  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forges,  which  were 
kept  in  operation  until  1883.  Talon  was  also  a ship-builder, 
and  by  means  of  ships  built  in  Quebec  he  opened  up  trade  with 
the  West  Indies. 

The  industries  begun  in  the  French  days  were  carried  on 
also  after  the  country  passed  to  the  British.  Trade  in  timber 
was  very  active.  It  became  important  during  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  causing  trouble  in  Europe,  and  England  could 
not  get  her  supply  of  lumber  from  Norway,  especially  for  the 
masts  of  her  ships. 

Ship-building  became  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  Quebec 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  some  years 
more  wooden  ships  were  built  in  Quebec  and  Levis  than  in 
any  other  port  in  British  North  America.  The  greatest  glory 
of  the  Quebec  builders  was  the  Royal  William,  which  was 
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launched  in  1831.  It  was  the  first  sea-going  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantie  ocean  under  its  own  steam  all  the  way.  In  1852 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  shipyards,  in  which  vessels 
of  all  sizes  were  built,  and  several  floating  docks,  in  which 
ships  damaged  by  long  sea  voyages  could  be  repaired. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  days  of  wooden 
ships  are  past,  an  old  ship-building  firm  at  Lauzon,  nearly 
opposite  Quebee,  is  now  employing  many  thousands  of  men 
building  eorvettes  and  other  ships  for  the  Canadian  navy. 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  growth  of  many  industries 
in  Quebec  in  more  recent  years  lies  in  the  provinee’s  immense 
resourees  of  water-power  or  “white  coal,”  as  the  wild,  tossing 
rivers  are  called.  No  other  provinee  has  so  many  swift-running 
streams.  The  reason  is  plain. 

The  eountry  north  of  the  St.  Lawrenee  is  hilly,  and  countless 
lakes  among  the  hills  empty  their  waters  through  rapid  streams 
that  find  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrenee  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 
Thus  we  find  the  waters  of  Lake  St.  John  foaming  for  many 
miles  down  the  Saguenay  River.  A whole  group  of  lakes 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrenee  by  means  of  the  dark  St.  Mauriee. 
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The  Royal  William,  in  1833,  completed  the  voyage  from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
London,  England,  in  twenty-five  days. 
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Into  the  Ottawa  flow  the  Lievre  and  the  Gatineau.  Throughout 
the  region  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  many  smaller 
but  also  rapid  streams,  like  the  Magog  at  Sherbrooke  and  the 
Riviere  du  Loup. 

When  swift"flowing  rivers  are  dammed  and  near-by  plants 
equipped  with  proper  machinery,  which  can  be  driven  by  the 
controlled  water,  a vast  amount  of  power  may  be  obtained. 
This  power  may  be  put  to  work  at  once  in  mills  or  factories 
near  at  hand,  or  it  may  be  used  to  operate  mighty  turbines  that 
create  immense  quantities  of  electricity,  which  can  be  carried 
by  wires  throughout  the  province,  to  turn  the  wheels  in  hun- 
dreds of  factories  manufacturing  many  kinds  of  products. 

One  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
is  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  This  depends  almost 
entirely  on  water  power.  Logs  are  cut  in  the  forests  in  winter 
and  brought  to  streams,  which  in  spring  carry  them  down  to 
the  mills.  Here  they  are  taken  from  the  water,  cut  into  short 
lengths,  and  placed  in  grinding  machines  that  make  them  into 
pulp,  a mixture  something  like  thick  pea-soup.  This  pulp  is 
treated  in  various  ways  until  it  is  finally  ready  for  the  great 
paper-making  machines.  It  enters  one  end  of  the  machine  as 
pulp,  spread  over  a wide  revolving  wire  mesh.  On  the  wire  it 
begins  a long  journey,  passing  on  to  a wide  piece  of  felt  and 
under  and  over  many  heated  rollers.  Finally,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  machine,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  distant,  it  comes  out 
as  paper.  The  paper  is  wound  in  large  rolls,  which  are  then 
placed  in  waiting  freight  cars  and  carried  to  the  places  where 
the  paper  is  to  be  used  by  printing  presses.  Thus  a newspaper 
in  a city  several  thousand  miles  away  in  the  United  States  may 
be  printed  on  paper  made  from  the  pulp  of  trees  that  once 
grew  in  the  rich  forests  of  northern  Quebec. 

Also  dependent  upon  wood  pulp  is  the  new  celanese  industry, 
which  uses  the  material  of  the  cells  that  make  up  wood  to  form 
a kind  of  vegetable  silk.  This  industry  increased  greatly  in 
importance  when  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  real  silk.  Another 
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Paper-making  machines  in  a large  Quebec  mill.  The  rolls  of  paper,  when  wrap- 
ped, will  be  shipped  to  printing  plants.  {Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  photo.) 

product  made  from  wood  cells  is  cellophane,  whieh  is  used  as  a 
sanitary  wrapping  material  for  many  kinds  of  food.  There  is  a 
very  large  celanese  plant  at  Drummondville. 

Because  it  can  produce  great  heat  at  low  cost,  electricity 
also  has  brought  an  important  industry  to  Quebec,  namely  the 
preparation  of  aluminium.  Aluminium,  which  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  including  the  making  of  aeroplanes,  is  obtained 
mainly  from  a red  clay  called  bauxite.  Bauxite  is  found  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  far  from  Canada,  particularly  in 
British  Guiana  in  South  America.  Great  ship-loads  of  it  are 
brought  by  sea  and  river  to  Port  Alfred,  near  the  head  of  the 
Saguenay.  A private  railway  owned  by  the  Aluminum 
Gompany  of  Ganada  carries  it  another  ten  miles  to  a new  city 
called  Arvida,  which  has  become  a very  important  place  in 
recent  years.  An  enormous  plant,  covering  many  acres,  has 
been  built  here  for  obtaining  aluminium  from  bauxite. 

The  process  by  which  aluminium  is  obtained  requires  very 
great  heat,  about  800  degrees,  and  this  can  be  most  easily  and 
cheaply  produced  by  electricity.  A short  distance  north  of 
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Air  blast  circuit  breakers  in  the  Atwater  Terminal  Station,  which  supplies  electricity 
to  one  of  the  principal  industrial  areas  of  Montreal.  (Montreal  Light,  Heat  & 
Power  Consolidated  photo.) 

Arvida,  on  the  Saguenay  River  at  He  Maligne,  is  situated  one 
of  the  greatest  power  plants  in  the  world,  and  another  is  at 
Kenogami  a short  distanee  away.  These  plants  pour  eleetricity 
into  the  huge  factory  at  Arvida  and  make  it  possible  to  produce 
aluminium  easily  in  large  quantities. 

One  of  the  most  active  industrial  towns  in  the  province  is 
Shawinigan  Falls,  where  the  St.  Maurice  River  hurls  itself  over 
a cliff  and  thus  provides  great  power.  At  Shawinigan  Falls 
there  are  large  pulp  and  paper  mills,  an  electric  power  plant, 
and  aluminium  and  chemical  works. 

Weaving  is  a very  old  Quebec  industry.  It  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  hand  looms  long  before  modern  machinery  came 
into  use.  Now  there  are  great  weaving  mills,  for  making  cotton 
or  woollen  cloth,  at  Montmorenci  Falls,  Three  Rivers,  Sher- 
brooke, and  Valleyfield. 
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In  days  to  come,  Quebec  will  probably  become  a still 
greater  industrial  province,  for  only  a small  part  of  the  power 
in  its  rivers  and  streams  has  yet  been  used.  In  the  far  northern 
country,  which  at  present  is  very  little  known,  there  are  mighty 
rivers,  with  power  enough  to  operate  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  factories  of  every  kind.  Over  half  the  water  power  in  the 
whole  of  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  So, 
while  this  province,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  has  no  black  coal 
within  its  boundaries,  it  has  vast  quantities  of  “white  coal,” 
which  is  even  more  valuable  for  its  industries. 
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FARMING  AND  FISHING 

In  Chapter  V you  read  the  story  of  Louis  Hebert,  the  first 
Canadian  farmer.  You  remember  that  he  came  to  Quebec 
in  the  days  of  Champlain,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  his 
home  and  cultivate  land  on  top  of  the  great  rock  of  Quebec 
instead  of  remaining  with  other  settlers  on  the  river-side  at  its 
base.  Hebert  made  a success  of  his  farm,  as  did  his  son-in-law, 
Couillard,  who  followed  him;  but  most  of  the  early  settlers 
were  more  interested  in  fur  trading  than  in  farming. 

It  was  Intendant  Talon  who  first  urged  upon  the  people  the 
importance  of  farming.  When  he  visited  the  peasants  or  habitants 
in  their  humble  homes,  he  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  them  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  their  hard  work  was  well  worth  doing. 

When  the  Carignan  Regiment  had  finished  its  task  and 
was  about  to  return  to  France,  Talon  persuaded  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  remain  behind  and  to  accept  grants  of  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu  River,  where  he  helped  them 
to  start  farming.  Knowing  how  important  is  the  work  of 
women  on  farms,  he  helped  the  farmers  to  find  wives  by  bringing 
out  the  King’s  Girls  from  France. 

As  conditions  became  more  settled  in  New  France,  more 
and  more  people  obtained  farms  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  movement  has  continued  to 
the  present  day;  now  a large  part  of  the  French  community 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  lives  on  the  land. 

Quebec  contains  much  rich  soil.  But  many  parts  of  the 
province  are  hilly,  and  the  most  productive  soil  is  found  not 
in  great,  wide  stretches  as  on  the  western  prairies,  but  in  smaller 
areas.  Some  of  the  best  land  is  situated  along  the  banks  of 
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the  rivers.  A very  fertile  seetion  of  the  provinee,  however,  is 
the  level  region  extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
hills  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  soil  here  is  rich  because, 
at  one  time,  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was  covered  by 
water,  which  left  a deposit  of  clay  when  it  receded.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  clay  is  the  fact  that  it  contained 
millions  of  fossils  of  tiny  shell-fish.  These  fossils  gradually 
turned  into  lime,  which  makes  the  soil  especially  good  for  such 
crops  as  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  Wheat  is  not  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  Quebec. 

Because  so  much  of  the  country-side  is  hilly  or  rolling  land, 
Quebec  is  a great  dairy  province.  It  has  a stock  of  cows  of  its 
own,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  cattle  brought  to  New  France 
centuries  ago  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  It  also  produces 
many  of  the  well-known  red  Ayrshire  stock  and  the  black  and 
white  Holstein.  Signs  of  dairying  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Travelling  along  country  roads  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the 
province,  one  constantly  passes  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
If  he  travels  early  enough  in  the  day,  he  will  meet  loads  of  milk 
cans  being  taken  to  the  factories.  Many  farmers  separate  the 
cream  from  the  milk  in  their  own  homes  and  then  churn  the 
cream  into  butter,  which  is  packed  and  sold  in  the  markets. 

Apples  are  an  important  Quebec  crop.  To  reach  the  best 
condition,  apples  require  a special  kind  of  soil  and  protection 
from  high  winds.  Some  of  the  finest  apples  in  the  province  are 
grown  in  the  shelter  of  the  low  mountains  that  rise  like  islands 
(which  they  once  were)  from  the  level  region  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  At  Abbotsford,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yamaska,  are 
some  outstanding  orchards,  where  the  well-known  Fameuse 
apple  is  grown  at  its  best. 

The  soil  of  Quebec  also  suits  tobacco,  and  there  are  few 
farms  cultivated  by  the  French  habitants  that  do  not  have  a large 
patch  of  these  plants,  with  their  broad  leaves  and  star-shaped 
flowers.  When  the  plant  is  full-grown,  the  leaves  are  picked, 
dried,  and  cured  for  home  use  or  for  the  market. 
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Apples  form  an  increasingly  important  crop  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  (Service 
de  Cine-Photographie  photo.) 


Cultivating  tobacco  on  a farm  near  Joliette,  Quebec.  (Service  de  Cine-Photo- 
graphie photo.) 
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Making  maple  sugar  in  the  early  days.  The  process  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  (From  a sketch  by  Edmond  J.  Massicotte  in 
Mos  Canadiens  d’’ Autrefois.) 

Another  product  of  Quebec  farms  is  maple  sugar.  In  the 
spring  of  the  yearj  when  the  sap  begins  to  run,  the  farm  becomes 
a gay  and  lively  place.  Young  and  old  help  to  tap  the  maple 
trees  and  collect  the  sap,  and  then  watch  it  boiling  down  to 
thick  syrup  in  the  kettles  or  pans.  When  it  has  reached  the 
right  condition,  the  syrup  is  poured  into  moulds  to  harden  into 
sugar.  This  operation  is  called  ‘‘sugaring-ofT.”  It  is  a happy 
time  for  the  young  people  especially,  as  they  are  allowed  to 
spread  hot  syrup  on  the  snow,  where  it  soon  becomes  a delightful, 
gummy  candy. 

Maple  sugar  is  an  important  crop.  In  the  whole  of  Canada 
in  1940  over  three  million  gallons  of  maple  syrup  (some  of 
which  was  made  into  sugar)  were  produced,  with  a value  of 
over  four  millions  of  dollars.  Three-fifths  of  this  was  pro- 
duced in  Quebec. 
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Even  before  this  country  was  explored  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
it  was  known  that  the  sea  near  Newfoundland  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  full  of  fish.  When  John  Cabot 
returned  from  his  western  voyage  nearly  forty  years  before 
Jacques  Cartier  first  crossed  the  sea,  he  reported  that  the  fish 
were  so  thick  in  these  waters  that  they  could  be  obtained  by 
simply  letting  down  a basket  into  the  sea  and  then  drawing  it 
up  again.  It  is  known  that  French  fishing  boats  used  to  sail 
as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  before  the  fishermen 
were  aware  of  the  great  continent  that  lay  beyond.  The  cod 
caught  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  western  sea  were  highly  prized 
in  France,  because  their  flesh  was  firm  and  flaky  when  cooked. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  this  country  fishing 
has  been  one  of  its  important  industries.  To-day  it  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people  living  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  It  is 
also  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  especially  in  the 
waters  of  the  Saguenay  and  neighbouring  streams. 

Cod  is  the  fish  that  is  caught  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Most 
Gaspe  fishermen  fish  only  a mile  or  two  from  shore,  but  a few 
venture  farther  out.  They  sail  out  in  the  early  morning  and 
return  in  the  late  afternoon  with  their  load.  The  fish  are  at 
once  taken  from  the  boats,  cleaned,  and  salted,  and  placed  in 
sheds  for  the  night.  The  next  day  and  for  a number  of  days 
following,  they  are  spread  on  flakes,  or  drying  racks.  All 
day  they  remain  in  the  sun,  but  each  night  they  are  either 
covered  or  gathered  and  taken  back  to  the  sheds.  When  they 
have  been  properly  cured,  they  are  hard  and  are  shaped  some- 
what like  tennis  racquets.  They  are  then  ready  for  market 
and  are  placed  in  tubs,  casks,  or  boxes  and  sent  to  fishing 
companies  to  be  shipped  to  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fishing  companies,  of  which  there  are  several,  deal 
in  fish  very  much  as  the  fur  companies  dealt  in  fur.  They  have 
stores  and  storehouses  at  various  places  to  which  the  fishermen 
bring  their  fish,  receiving  in  return  either  money  or  goods  that 
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they  need  for  their  homes. 
The  oldest  of  these  fishing 
companies  was  founded  by 
Charles  Robin,  a native  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in 
1766,  and  is  still  the  largest 
business  concern  in  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula. 


Cod  from  the  waters  near  the  Gaspe  coast. 
(Service  de  Cine-Photographie  photo.) 


Salmon  are  caught  in 
the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  and 
in  the  streams  that  flow 


into  it.  The  Matapedia  and  Cascapedia  Rivers  are  famous 
salmon  streams.  The  fishing  rights  in  these  waters  have  been 
sold  to  game  clubs.  Fine  salmon  are  also  caught  in  the  Saguenay. 
The  ouananiche  or  land-locked  salmon,  which  gives  the  fisher- 
man great  sport,  is  found  in  the  waters  of  Lake  St.  John. 

A very  different  kind  of  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  Richelieu 
River.  Early  in  the  French  regime  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Richelieu  was  very  rich  in  eels.  Word  of  this  discovery  soon 
reached  France,  where  eels  were  regarded  as  a delicacy.  King 
Louis  XIV  at  once  gave  instructions  that  weirs  or  lines  of 
stakes  should  be  placed  at  certain  points  in  the  Richelieu  River 
near  St.  Johns  so  that  eels  could  be  readily  caught.  The  right  to 
catch  and  ship  the  eels  was  given  to  one  family,  whose  descend- 
ants still  hold  it.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  over 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  these  slimy  creatures  are 
shipped  each  year  from  the  Richelieu  to  different  parts  of  the 
world. 
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WEALTH  BELOW  THE  SURFACE 

The  province  of  Quebec  is  rich  not  only  in  the  produce  of  its 
fields  and  forests,  but  also  in  its  mineral  resources.  Far  down 
in  the  rocks  below  the  soil  vast  wealth  is  buried.  Much  of 
this  has  already  been  found,  but  it  is  probable  that  a great 
deal  more  is  waiting  to  be  discovered. 

About  seventy-five  years  ago,  men  digging  in  the  fields 
a few  miles  from  Danville  found  some  unusual  looking  rocks. 
They  were  formed  of  bands  of  a very  hard  stone  with  layers  of 
a greenish  white  substance  between.  Upon  closer  examination, 
it  was  found  that  this  substance  could  be  pulled  apart  in  small 
shreds  and  then  looked  very  much  like  cotton.  The  Frenchmen 
called  it  “pierre  a coton,”  which  means  “cotton  stone.”  When 
it  was  shown  to  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  study  rocks, 
they  at  once  said  that  it  was  asbestos,  and  that  if  there  were 
enough  of  it,  it  would  be  useful  and  valuable. 

Asbestos  has  been  known  for  a very  long  time.  Charlemagne, 
the  great  Frankish  king,  is  said  to  have  had  cloth  made  of  it 
which  he  used  to  throw  on  the  open  fireplace,  where,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  his  friends,  it  was  not  destroyed.  The  remark- 
able fact  about  asbestos  is  that  it  will  not  burn.  It  is  a mineral 
wool;  and,  when  properly  treated,  the  fibres  can  be  spun  into 
thread  from  which  anything  can  be  made  for  which  wool  or 
cotton  is  ordinarily  employed.  As  it  will  not  burn,  asbestos  is 
admirably  suited  for  making  fire-proof  clothing,  curtains, 
roofing  material,  and  many  other  things.  Also,  because  it  will 
not  carry  heat,  it  is  used  to  cover  hot  pipes  and  boilers,  to  line 
refrigerators,  and  for  other  purposes  where  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entrance  or  escape  of  heat. 
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These  intricate  machines  for  spinning  asbestos  thread  are  operated  by  girls. 
(Quebec  Tourist  Bureau  photo.) 

Danville  turned  out  to  be  only  one  place  in  a wide  region 
in  which  asbestos  occurred.  It  happened  to  be  situated  beside 
a belt  of  rock  that  began  near  Lake  Memphramagog  and 
stretched  eastward  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Chaudiere  River. 
Engineers  were  soon  looking  for  places  in  this  belt  where  asbestos 
could  be  easily  mined,  and  they  found  a number  of  them. 
The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  great  asbestos  plants  at 
Asbestos,  near  Danville,  and  at  Thetford  Mines,  Coleraine,  and 
East  Broughton. 

An  asbestos  mine  is  usually  a great  pit,  from  the  sides  of 
which  the  rock  bearing  asbestos  is  blasted  out.  The  rock  is 
then  carried  to  the  crushing  mills,  where  it  is  ground  small, 
and  the  asbestos  fibres  are  separated  from  it.  The  fibres  are 
then  sorted  according  to  their  length  and  quality,  and  are  used 
for  various  purposes. 

The  province  of  Quebec  now  produces  more  asbestos  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  annual  value  of  the  trade 
in  this  mineral  cotton,  which  is  sent  to  many  countries,  is  over 
fifteen  million  dollars. 
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Another  valuable  mineral  that  oeeurs  in  the  same  belt  of 
rock  as  asbestos  is  chromite.  This  is  not  found  in  great  quantities 
in  any  one  place,  but  there  is  a considerable  amount  in  the 
county  of  Megantic.  It  is  valuable  because,  when  mixed 
with  iron,  it  makes  that  metal  very  hard. 

Few  people  know  that  the  oldest  mine  in  Canada  is  situated 
not  far  from  Sherbrooke,  in  a beautiful  part  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  It  was  known  that  there  was  copper  in  this  region, 
as  traces  of  it  had  been  found  in  various  places.  The  quantity, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  wise  to  spend  the  large 
sum  of  money  necessary  to  sink  a deep  shaft.  Then,  in  1865, 
while  examining  a hill-side  above  the  Massawippi  River, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Pierce,  a mining  engineer,  discovered  a rich  vein  of 
copper.  The  ore  yielded  a large  percentage  of  the  metal  per 
ton,  and  mining  men  became  much  interested  in  it.  Several 
companies  were  formed,  and  at  length  one  directed  by  a wealthy 
Boston  man,  W.  E.  G.  Eustis,  gained  control  of  the  mine. 
The  mine"  and  the  small  town  that  grew  up  near  by  were  given 
the  name  Eustis.  During  the  seventy-five  years  in  which  this 
copper  mine  has  been  worked,  it  has  brought  its  owners  over 
twenty  million  dollars. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  one  metal  is  found  alone  in  rock. 
Generally  several  metals  are  found  together.  This  is  true  of 
the  ore  in  the  Eustis  mine,  which  contains  pyrites  as  well  as 
copper.  Because  pyrites  is  yellow  in  colour,  people  who  have 
found  rocks  containing  this  metal  have  often  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  gold.  This  has  happened  so  frequently  that 
pyrites  has  been  called  “fool’s  gold.”  Pyrites  is  valuable 
because  it  contains  a large  amount  of  sulphur.  To  make  use  of 
the  sulphur,  the  company  at  Eustis  set  up  the  machinery 
necessary  to  produce  sulphuric  acid  in  large  quantities.  This 
acid  is  a very  important  chemical.  It  is  used  in  many  industries, 
and  in  war  days  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Of  all  metals  gold  is  the  one  for  which  men  have  sought 
most  earnestly.  This  is  not  because  it  is  a useful  metal,  but 
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because  it  is  rare  and  for  many  centuries  has  been  used  as 
money.  Even  now,  although  we  do  not  use  gold  coins,  the 
government  holds  a large  amount  of  gold  to  make  our  paper 
money  worth  its  value.  A dollar  bill  is  only  a receipt  for  a 
certain  amount  of  gold  that  is  held  by  the  government. 

Men  have  always  sought  gold  because,  if  found  in  any 
quantity,  it  at  once  made  them  rich.  So,  in  every  new  country 
people  have  been  on  the  watch  for  any  sign  of  gold. 

The  first  gold  discovered  in  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
found  by  a peasant  woman  in  a small  stream  that  runs  into  the 
Chaudiere  River.  She  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  yellow 
specks  in  some  of  the  stones  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Some 
time  later  another  woman,  named  Clothilde  Gilbert,  noticed  a 
yellow  stone  in  the  same  stream  and  was  interested  enough  to 
take  it  home  and  to  show  it  to  her  husband.  The  stone  proved 
to  be  a nugget,  and  later,  Mme.  Gilbert’s  husband  sold  it  to 
a stranger  for  forty  dollars.  In  some  strange  way  news  rapidly 
spread  that  there  was  gold  in  the  Chaudiere  valley,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  a good  many  men  could  be  seen  at  various 
places  sifting  the  gravel  of  the  main  river  and  the  streams  that 
flowed  into  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  particles  of  gold.  This 
method  is  called  “placer”  mining.  It  is  thought  that  in  the 
twenty  years  during  which  the  search  was  carried  on  in  the 
Chaudiere  region  about  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold 
was  obtained. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  province  in  which  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  this  precious  metal  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
This  was  in  the  far  north-western  section,  which  until  recent 
years  was  only  a wild  waste  of  rocks,  lakes,  and  small  trees. 
The  fact  that  it  contained  so  much  rock  made  men  think  that, 
hidden  in  it,  might  be  the  precious  metal,  gold.  So  bold  men, 
with  some  knowledge  of  rocks,  went  to  this  northern  country  to 
look  for  it.  Many  of  them  had  a very  hard  time,  for  they 
had  to  take  their  tools  with  them  and  also  their  food.  Often 
while  stopping  for  a few  moments  to  eat,  they  would  themselves 
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Drilling  on  one  of  the  lower  levels  of  the  Noranda  Mine,  preparatory  to  diamond 
drilling.  (Photographic  Arts  photo.) 
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almost  be  eaten  by  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  But  they 
kept  on,  and  some  of  them  found  signs  of  the  gold  for  which 
they  were  looking.  One  of  these  prospectors,  as  such  men  are 
called,  was  a tall,  quiet  man  named  Edmund  H.  Horne.  He 
spent  years  in  his  search  and  met  with  many  disappointments; 
but  he  felt  sure  that,  if  he  continued  long  enough,  he  would  find 
gold  in  sufficient  quantity  to  persuade  a company  to  open  a 
mine.  He  made  the  final  discovery  partly  by  accident,  for  one 
evening  a smudge  that  he  and  some  friends  had  lighted  to  keep 
off  the  flies  set  fire  to  the  bush,  and  a considerable  piece  of 
land  was  thus  cleared.  In  the  clearing  Horne  found  the  gold- 
bearing  rock  that  he  had  been  seeking.  A company  soon 
became  interested  in  his  discovery,  and  in  a short  time  the 
great  Noranda  mine  began  to  yield  its  wealth  of  gold  and 
copper. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  whole  region  for  many  miles 
around  Noranda  was  rich  in  gold,  and  in  the  past  ten  years 
mining  towns  have  sprung  up  one  after  another  in  this  part  of 
the  province.  Gold  is  now  one  of  the  principal  metals  mined 
in  Quebec.  In  1939  alone,  these  mines  produced  gold  to  the 
value  of  over  thirty-four  million  dollars. 
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